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IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


[With Illustrations by the Author.] 


‘*When biting Boreas, fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r; 
When Phebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r 

Far south the lift.’’—Burns. 


INTER has no terrors 
for a red-blooded per- 
son. Who would 
leave the ice-locked 
rivers and snuw- 
mantled hills, now 
that “ biting Boreas ” 
is abroad? In vain 
do the magazines im- 
pudently flaunt ad- 
vertisements of Flor- 
ida and California 
before the eyes of the 
red-blooded winter 
lover. There is so 
much the Northern 
habitant may cv in 
winter time, that the 
days are not long 
enough for him to 
taste all the outdoor 

pleasures and he is compelled to levy 

upon the night hours for time. What 

















Northern dweller has not been awak- 
ened in the middle of the night by the 
merry shouts of a sleigh-load of young 
people out for a ride? Think of the fox 
and rabbit hunts; the long tramps over 
snow-hushed fields 


snow-buried and 





upon clicking snowshoes or hissing 
skees ; the downward, breath-taking rush 
of the space-eliminating toboggan; the 
glad ring of the skates in the frosty air; 
or, after a strenuous day in the open, 
the open fire-place with its roaring fire. 
Who would go South? Would you? 

It has been raining for several days 
and all the world has been a-drip, but at 
last it has frozen up again and I scarce 
can wait to eat my breakfast, so anxious 
am I to try the new ice that has formed 
on the river. Yesterday there was about 
two inches of water on top of the old 
ice and I am reasonably sure that it has 
frozen sufficiently to bear my weight this 
inorning. 

Breakfast disposed of, I quickly pack 
a lunch in my tea pail, don my hunting 
coat (for its many pockets are very con- 
venient and there is no telling what one 
may wish to bring back in the way of 
material for fireside study), throw my 
skates over my shoulder and wander 
down to the river. I haven’t far to walk, 
for the river seems to know that I love 
it and circles up toward the house as if 
to meet me. Probably an unimaginative 
person would say that my house was 
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built on a bend in the river, but I like 
to think of the river as coming half-way 
to meet me. 

Yes, just as I thought: the ice will 
hold, though the river is open wherever 
there is much current, but I am glad of 
it, for I like to hear the river laugh in 
winter-time in sweet defiance of “ biting 
Boreas.” Jack Frost and my river play 
at tag all winter long, while I, a delighted 
spectator, stand by and watch—applaud- 
ing first one and then the other. Some- 
times Jack lays his icy hands upon the 
river and holds it a prisoner for several 














“A bit of open water where the river makes a 
sudden bend attracts my attention.” 





days, but in the end it slips out of his 
white fingers, laughing uproariously at 
his expense. Today I laugh unrestrain- 
edly with the river, and why not? We 
are alone—the river, the shores and I. 

A bit of open water where the river 
makes a sudden bend attracts my atten- 
tion and I skate down to investigate. I 
approach the water as quietly as may be 
and surprise a pike apparently sunning 
himself ; for an instant he eyes me malev- 
olently, then darts under the ice; but 
soon his long nose is poked inquisitively 
out and motionless he awaits my de- 
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parture. I say motionless, but not quite, 
for his pectoral fins are fanning the 
water at a rapid rate. Gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, he moves forward, until 
his whole body is exposed once more. 
Now he fails to pay any attention to me, 
evidently regarding me as a fixture—a 
part of the landscape—and I can study 
him at my leisure. What a clipper-built 
body he has! one would know that he is 
possessed of an insatiate appetite just 
to look at him. The only beauty the fish 
possesses is the reticulations which adorn 
his lean sides and they are truly beauti- 
ful ; but he is a pike (Esox vermiculatus) 
and it is owing to his kind that our river 
is no longer a trout stream. That 
thought arouses my anger, and, as 
though he reads my thoughts, there is a 
flash, a swirl in the water and Mr. Esox 
is gone. 

For a time I skate rapidly down the 
river, luxuriating in the joy of motion 
—my skates ringing gladly in the clear, 
frosty air. I know of no exercise equal 
to ice skating. The speed, the rhythmic 
motion, the joyous ring of the skates and 
the biting air send the blood pulsing and 
bounding through every vein and artery. 
Don’t talk to me about roller skates and 
dusty, stuffy rinks! Give me the free 
ice, spread out beneath God’s sky with 
the fresh north wind in my face. 

Beneath a high bank the willows are 
still coated with ice, a reminder of the 
sleet of day before yesterday. The sur- 
passing loveliness of the view sends the 
heels of my skates grinding into the ice 
and I stand spell-bound. In the open 
the ice has disappeared from the trees, 
but here, sheltered from sun and wind, 
the bushes still bear their load of im- 
maculate loveliness. Wherever a vagrant 
ray of sunlight touches the ice-coated 
branches they seem alive with divine 
fire, reproducing all the colors of a mid- 
summer rainbow. No _ imaginative 
Fairyland could be half ‘so entrancing. 

I speed on down the river, my skates 
gladly devouring the distance. I cover 
a mile, perhaps two, before I stop—for 
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what are two miles when one is shod 
with good steel? But now I stop, for 
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“At the foot of a rocky bluff I build my little fire 
and wait for the tea water to boil.” 





a flock of blood-splashed crossbills are 
industriously working at the cones of a 
pine tree which leans out over the river, 
the brick red of their breasts causing 
them to stand out in bold relief against 
the dark background of the pine needles. 
With us the birds are quite rare; per- 
haps I should say that we seldom see 
them, for that is often all that rarity 
means. The little rogues are quite fear- 
less, so I stand close to the tree and 
watch them as they wrestle with the pine 
cones, using their parrot-like beaks to 
good advantage, conversing socially the 
while. I think of Longfellow’s lines: 
**And that bird is called the erossbill, 
Covered all with blood so clear. 
In the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear.’’ 

But it has never sung in my hearing. 
Chapman, in his “ Color Key to North 
American Birds,” says that its song is 
“ sweet, varied and musical, but of small 
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volume.” Some day I hope to hear it 
sing, even though I am compelled to fol- 
low it north with the spring. 

A twinge or two in the region of my 
waist-band reminds me that it is- time 
that I too was feeding and I look about 
for a suitable spot. I musf have protec- 
tion from the fierce north wind, as well 
as plenty of fire-wood; so I skate on 
down the river, carefully examining 
each bluff that I pass. A rocky bluff, 
overgrown with cedar, seems to fill all 
requirements, so I build my little fire 
and sit down to wait for the tea water 
to boil. The smoke of the fire at once 
attracts the attention of the chickadees, 
and they, sly rogues, scrape an acquaint- 
ance. They are notorious beggars, and, 
like Lazarus of old, they patiently wait 
for the crumbs; but so cheerful are they 
that any Nature lover will gladly share 
his lunch with them. Absolutely fear- 
less, they will even feed from the fingers 
of a quiet observer, looking into his face 
saucily and ready to fly at an instant’s 

















‘‘Jack Frost and my river play at tag all 
winter long."’ 





warning. Chickadees are the black-eyed 
flirts of the woodland. 
I linger long over my tea and roast 
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bacon, satisfying my hunger and invit- 
ing my soul. Above me the pines whis- 
per and murmur, while beneath my feet 
the water laughs away under the ice. 
Across the river the stately elms are sil- 
houetted against grey snow clouds, 
standing rank on rank like phantom sol- 
diers. Beautiful! beautiful! such scenes 
reconcile one to life. I defy the “Sunny 
South” to produce anything so soul- 
satisfying. 

Oblivious to my presence, the little 
creatures of the wood move abroad; for 
there is much animal life in the woods, 
even in winter. A deer mouse (Peromys- 
cus leucopus) darts out from the shore 
and hurries across the river, leaving a 
funny double track wherever there is 
any snow, as a record of his journey. 
Now a mink—lithesome, graceful, alert 
—comes down the river; stops for an 
instant at the track of the mouse, nose 
all a-wrinkle, looking this way and and 
that; gives me one disdainful glance and 
then bounds away, disappearing in the 
first bit of open water. For a long time 
I muse, undisturbed, by my little fire— 
alone save for the chickadees, and they 
are very busy stowing away behind the 
loose bark of a yellow birch the remains 
of our mid-day repast. A movement in 
the snow on the bluff back of me at- 
tracts my attention; suddenly I become 
conscious that it is not the snow that is 
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moving, but a little animal dressed all 
in white save a tip of black at the end 
of its tail. The bit of black reveals the 
animal to me, but I presume that many 
a hawk and owl has been cheated out of 
a dinner by that same black spot. Eagerly 
the animal darts here and there, stick- 
ing his sharp nose into every bunch of 
grass in search of mice. The weasel 
soon passes on and I am left alone with 
the busy chickadees. If I were to sit 
still, more of the woods folk would 
come to visit me, but the waning sun 
warns me that it is time to think of the 
homeward trip. I tenderly put the tea 
pail—black from the smoke of many 
fires—back into its sack; strap on my 
skates; bid Good-bye to the cedar-man- 
tled hill, and start back up the river, 


‘ feeling that the day has been well spent. 


Reader: a word with you. I plead for 
the wilderness near home. Do not think 
that you must go into the deep forest to 
find interesting wild life! there are ani- 
mals and birds right at your back door 
of whose existence you never dreamed. 
Take time to get acquainted with your 
wild-wood neighbors. Did you give up 
skating when you got married? That 
was a great mistake. Get another pair. 
Get the wife a pair, too; it will do her 
good. But get out into the open, even 
when 

‘*Biting Boreas, fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r.’’ 














VEN in the West Virginia Alle- 
ghenies we still have a remote wil- 
derness, nearly if not quite as wild 

and impassable as when the red Indian 

ambushed his intrusive white brother, 
two hundred years ago. 

Parts of six mountain counties—Web- 
ster, Greenbrier, Pocahontas, Braxton, 
Randolph, Nicholas (and possibly Up- 
shur)—unite in forming this tract. 
Plateaus, steep ridges, cafions, coves, 
gullies, crooked narrow bottoms—an oc- 
casional herder’s or hunter’s camp or 
some small settler’s cabin and clearing; 
vast areas filled with second-growth 
timber; lumber slides here and there— 
all these are the prime markings of a 
wild elevated region, right here, within 
eight score miles of the Nation’s capital. 

Probably two thousand square miles 
are still, in the main, covered by Nature’s 
forest growth, as in the days when—be- 
sides bear and deer—the lordly elk, the 
dextrous beaver, the ubiquitous wolf— 
even the bison or buffalo—were here to 
tempt the traps, arrows, or flint locks of 
the human animal that is naturally the 
foe of all other animals. Of these ex- 
tinct species, the wolf lingered the 
longest. In proportion as his numbers 
lessened and his foes increased, his cun- 
ning and cruelty developed, until Br’er 
Wolf, up to five or six years ago, be- 
came absolutely unbearable. One lean, 





grey, gaunt shadow, passing from one 
mountain fastness by night to another, 
along the creek and river bottoms, would 
leave a trail of destruction in its wake 
that, from a farmer’s standpoint, was 
perfectly maddening. Calves, yearlings, 
sheep, hogs, stray and catchable poultry, 
even dogs and colts—all were grist, so 
to speak, to his insatiable hopper. 
Br’er Wolf was not particular as to 
what kind of meat he dined, supped, 
lunched or breakfasted on—not he! He 
was particular about what he drank, 
though. His favorite fluid was warm, 
rich blood, sucked fresh from the jugu- 
lar. He was a very toper after blood; 
and, like the toper, his thirst grew vast 
as his opportunities for tapping jugulars 
increased. Now and then he would 
pause long enough to eat a raw steak or 
chop from the most accessible parts of 
his victims, but in the main he wanted 
warm fresh blood first, last and all the 
time. Any kind of blood, mind you, so 
it was fresh and tappable. Even a fat 
little boy or girl was not ignored on oc- 
casion. Br’er Wolf, when times were 
good, would jump into a flock of sheep 
and go on a blood spree. If there were 
two or three of him together, that flock 
of sheep, before morning, would look 
like the traditional thirty cents or worse. 
The owner probably felt like it, unless 
he could arrive in time to plug the life 
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out of one of these*blood Bacchanalians 
with a charge of “ Blue Whistlers ” or a 
.44 soft-pointed bullet. With Br’er Wolf 
blood drunk, it took a pretty good-sized 
hole clean through his vitals to stop him; 
and his cunning in evading the conse- 
quences of his “red paint” absorptions 
was simply marvelous. 

But gradually, in course of time; Br’er 
Wolf was slowly eliminated from the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, until his last 
known habitat was the region we have 
mentioned. Here, amid these rough 
semi-Alpine surroundings, where the 
Elk, Gauley, Cheat, Potomac, Monon- 
gahela and Little Kanawha Rivers had 
their sources, he decreasingly lingered, 
until only two or three veteran specimens 
remained to torture the bodies of farm 
creatures and harrow up the souls of 
their owners. 

County Courts ran up the bounties for 
wolf scalps to a cool hundred dollars. 
Ten years ago it is said two lean, snag- 
gled toothed veterans dodged the hunt- 
ers and terrified the stock. Then one of 
these was killed somewhere up on the 
headwaters of Cheat. Particulars not 
attainable here. The last one remained 
alone, so far as known, for nearly five 
years longer, being slain on a general 
wolf hunt on the Back Fork of Elk 
River. According to a local paper of 
that date, this was in the edge of Poca- 
hontas, Randolph and Webster Counties ; 
so much so that several hundred dollars 
were collected by the enterprising hunt- 
ers from the various county authorities. 
It was high time, if we may credit the 
accounts of the destructive antics devel- 
oped by this Last of the Mohicans among 
the wolves of the Alleghenies. Though 
continually harassed by men, guns and 
dogs, its cunning had made it proof 
against traps or poison. Some thought 
it bore a charmed life and was not to 
be killed at all. Literally thousands of 
shots had been fired at it during these 
five years, and its age was variously 
guessed at—erroneously most like—yet 
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undoubtedly it was very old, as the age 
of Br’er Wolf goes in wolf annals. 

In the final hunt in which this sheep- 
slayer was slain, it ran within a few 
yards of a hunter on Slaty Fork, and 
stopped, broadside on, while listening to 
the hounds. The man raised his rifle 
and it snapped on a cartridge; the gun 
had never failed him before and was 
noted at countryside shootings for its 
accuracy. He put in another cartridge 
and tried again, Br’er Wolf still listen- 
ing for the dogs. The gun snapped 
again. Out started the wolf, having ap- 
parently gotten his bearings on the dogs. 
From curiosity, the hunter tried these 
cartridges once more, and, so the local 
account states, both fired—though too 
late to effect Br’er Wolf’s longer stay, 
just there. Only with difficulty was the 
man persuaded to remain with the hunt. 

Such a scourge had this last of the 
blood drinkers become, that farmers for 
thirty miles round were giving up sheep 
raising. The few who wanted a little 
home-raised wool or mutton kept their 
sheep in enclosures near their cabins and 
penned them each night. Same with 
their woods shoats, calves and colts. 
One man had 24 lambs killed by it in a 
night. Another had 28 slain outright, 
and others were so badly neck bitten in 
Br’er Wolf's search for the jugular vein 
that they either died or had to be killed. 
Strengthened by his liquid tonic, he 
would disappear from one neighborhood 
after a spree of this kind; then make his 
renewed thirst felt within a day or two 
at another settlement, perhaps thirty 
miles away. Clearly, such range and 
appetite were unendurable: a public pest 
and nuisance. So the grand hunt was 
organized in this, the beginning of the 
2oth century, in the very centre, so to 
say, of our over-bragged-of Yankee civ- 
ilization. For nearly two weeks did the 
hunt go on. From seven to fifty armed 
hunters and “dogs from everywhere ” 
participated. Br’er Wolf was chased 
from one county to another, round the 
corners and back again, in hope of tiring 
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him. But he would not tire. Neither 
did he care to keep out of hearing of the 
pack or packs, for they circled in on him 
from all directions. When he was 
hungry—no, thirsty—he would down 
some one’s sheep, shoat or yearling, take 
on another hot red dram, then—out and 
off once more. “Some of these dogs,” 
says the tale, “ were as fierce and faith- 


new dogs in the night. Never was such 
a hunt for one lone atom of four-legged, 
two-jawel animal cussedness. This went 
on for seven days. Charmed life! talk 
of a cat’s nine lives! It is said that in 
his last farmhouse raid a big tom-cat got 
in his way. Br’er Wolf killed the cat, 
but was so scratched by Tommy’s death 
clawings that the pest somewhat lost his 
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‘*Here he finally fell again, and was further shot, clubbed and dog-chewed to death."’ 





ful bear dogs as ever put nose to trail.” 
But they would tire—some going home 
—when Br’er Wolf would sneak in on a 
farm and kill what sheep he could find 
or other killable things; then out for the 
whereaway again, while Br’er Dog, or 
some of him, was getting his second 
wind. 

Men grew desperate. Some went for 


own keen “wind scent” through the 
lacerations of his own wicked nose. Be 
that as it may, on the eighth day of this 
continuous hunt he was located, sur- 
rounded—one hunter being in plain view 
of another and dogs ad libitum turned 
promiscuously loose everywhere. Thus 
cornered, the wolf ran so close to one 
hunter that he did what had never been 
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done before—knocked it down with his 
.38 calibre Winchester. Hamrick was 
his name (the man’s, not the wolf’s), 
whose cognomen at last was “ Dennis.” 
Fifteen shots did this wonderful hunter 
fire, eight taking effect. Br’er Wolf got 
up again, with all that lead somewhere 
in or through him, and attempted to 
cross this same Back Fork Creek before 
mentioned. Here he finally fell again, 
and was further shot, clubbed and dog- 
chewed to death. High time, if I am 
any judge. 

So general and deep was the feeling 
on Br’er Wolf’s protracted dissipations, 
that what was left of him was hung up 
in a tree. Men and dogs were called in, 
and a scene ensued the “ like of which,” 
says one witness, “is seldom seen now- 
adays.” Several dozen dogs got mixed 
up in a grand promiscuous fight, sup- 
posably after the remains of Br’er Wolf. 
The long suffering mountaineers, in 
their joy over the death of the despoiler 
of their flocks and, herds, literally tore 
the clothes off the lucky (or unlucky) 
hunter. Volley after volley was fired. 
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Each one took a shot at the high hung 
earcass, except a boy, who had for days. 
lugged a heavy old mountain rifle, only 
to find then that, if Fate had vouchsafed 
him a shot at Br’er Wolf when alive, his 
ancient gun would not have gone off. 

Word was spread that the wolf was 
slain. People kept gathering. That 
night and for two successive days and 
nights they gave themselves over to 
feasting, dancing and general jubilation 
after their kind. Had preachers been 
along, it is not unlikely a protracted 
meeting might have started, with won- 
derful outpourings. Surely nothing 
stranger would it have been than many 
things that did, on sure authority, really 
happen. Br’er Wolf was so old that his 
teeth were broken and worn away. 
Grizzled and grey he was. Though not 
much larger than a big shepherd dog, his 
head, jaws and shoulders were heavy 
and massive like a bear’s. Aside from 
the greyness of old age, his color was 
darker than that of a red fox. And so 
—Vale !—the last wolf of the West Vir- 
ginia mountains. 


ECHO. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Here in my bosky glen, beneath dim pines, I hide, 
Unseen by the curious eyes of men, alone in the hills I bide, 
Where the sunrise is born and the cataract leaps down the mountain side. 


Ever I wrap me round in my leafy solitude, 
With my gleaming wreath of myrtle crowned, in the depth of waste and wood, 
To laugh at the world from the heart of the hills and mimic its every mood. 


Dark are my eyes and hair, and my breast is white as snow, 


But never a mortal may see how fair... 


I am fleeter than the roe, 


And the silver notes of my mocking voice are all that the world may know. 


You may hear me call at night, from the springs of haunted rills; 
You may hear my laughter, floating light, when the starry dew distils. 
I am the nymph of the airy voice and my home is in the hills. 


Whenever you call to me I will answer to you again; 
But my form and face you will never see, you of the race of men, 


I flee afar when you follow me to the heart of my purple glen! 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


ONE of us disputed it, 
when he said that his 
name was Herbert 
Jefferson Davies 
Marchmount. It may 
have been; for in the 
West a man is his 
own godfather. He 
was a “king-snipe ” 
on the eastern section 
of the G. N. Railroad 
at Two Medicine in 
the Rockies. King- 
snipe, being translat- 
ed, means section 
foreman—in charge 
of four or five rail- 
road navvies whose 
duty it is to look 
after about ten miles 
of track. These nav- 

vies are commonly called Jerries. They 

are a motley crew—jetsam and flotsam 
from all parts of the world. When a man 
has failed at everything else, he can al- 
ways rely upon getting a temporary job 
on a section in the mountains. Of course, 
there are professional Jerries: men who 
from year’s end to year’s end live in the 
world of low joints, tamping ties, lining 
and cleaning switches. At length they 
become so efficient that they are quali- 
fied to “oil the car.” From this kind 
are created king-snipes and roadmasters. 

And of king-snipes there are many 
breeds: the principal are the slave-driv- 
ing, conscientious breed, and the digni- 
fied breed. The man of the former 
class himself works with a shovel, spike 
hammer or lining bar. His men respect 
him, even though they do not love him, 
and his section is always in good shape. 

Eventually he becomes a roadmaster, 

which is a kind of glorified king-snipe. 

But the man of the’ dignified breed 

















does not work. He stands on the hand- 
car and never dreams of helping to 
pump it. While his men are tamping 
ties he walks up and down, smoking a 
pipe. Occasionally he may take a wrench 
in his hand. and show how a nut should 
be tightened, but, as a rule, he is satis- 
fied with giving orders. To this kind 
of king-snipes Herbert J. D. March- 
mount belonged. He was a dark-haired, 
good-looking fellow, with a heavy brown 
moustache. He tried to pose as a 
Southerner of good family, but it is 
more than likely that he had been a 
hanger-on at the gambling tables of 
New Orleans. Perhaps he had been a 
tinhorn, though it is the most unusual 
thing in the world to see a tinhorn earn- 
ing his living honestly. 

The telegraph operator at Two Medi- 
cine was an Englishman. He was a 
Drifter—which means that he was al- 
ways hard up, always expecting some- 
thing to turn up, always on the move. 
To the national superciliousness of the 
Englishman he added the professional 
conceit of the American telegrapher, and 
the combination was a massive one. 

Marchmount at first was inclined to 
be friendly to the operator, and in a 
moment of confidence unbosomed ‘him- 
self of the fact that an unrequited attach- 
ment had driven him from his ancestral 
plantation in the Sunny South to seek 
oblivion in hard toil in the Rockies. 
Which may not have been the real rea- 
son. Then Mr. Tester, the operator, told 
Marchmount that he, Tester, was out 
west solely for the benefit of his health. 

The king-snipe on the Western sec- 
tion was named Mackie. He was a 
sturdy old Scotchman who was known 
to have a substantial stake in the bank 
in Kalispell, in spite of his periodical 
sprees. 
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with a brooch and ring. But Miss Nor- 
ris smiled equally upon each of the three 
men. The Jerries, of course, were quite 
out of the game and had given up all 
thoughts of it long ago, contenting them- 
selves with betting on the result, March- 
mount being first favorite. 

Two Medicine was about twenty miles 
from the Indian Agency buildings, and 
Indians were frequent visitors at the sec- 
tion house. They came to sell moccasins 
or to trade for sugar and other grocer- 
ies. Tall, silent, grim-looking fellows 
were the men, while the women in gaudy 
blankets, beaded leggings and moccasins 
were very picturesque figures. Miss 
Nita took a great interest in the In- 
dians and was especially gracious to one 
of them—Howling Coyote by name. The 
men of the Blackfoot tribe are fine look- 
ing fellows and Howling Coyote was no 
exception to the rule. He was a young 
buck, twenty years old, six foot tall, 
slim, graceful and light stepping as a 
mountain cat. He had been to school at 
the Mission and could speak English, 
which enabled him to act as interpreter 
in the bargains for skins and moccasins. 

Wandering cowboys, too, sometimes 
came to the section house. The round-up 
captain of the S. T. outfit got the habit 
of calling upon Miss Nita and took her 
out for afternoon rides. Old Mackie, 
raising track, and toiling with a shovel 
in his hands, would swear softly as he 
saw Miss Norris and her dashing cava- 
lier loping past on their ponies. It was 
wormwood for him and Marchmount. 
Ed Travers, the round-up captain, was a 
picturesque looking ruffian in his big 
white hat, silk handkerchief round his 
neck, fringed “ chaps ” on his legs, high- 
heeled boots and big spurs. He also car- 
ried round with him the usual supply of 
self-conceit and nerve possessed by the 
average cowboy. About this time Mr. 
Tester dropped out of the game and be- 
came an interested spectator only. 

On the Fourth of July there was to be 
a dance at the Agency Store. At the 
Agency there were two or three white 
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women, several half-breed ladies, and a 
number of squaws; so there would be 
partners for some of the men at the 
dance, though, as usual at a Western 
dance, the men would outnumber the 
women by about five to one. 

Marchmount, Mackie and Travers were 
each doing some clever manceuvering to 
get the place of escort for Miss Nita to 
the dance. It was plainly to be seen that 
things were coming to a crisis, and the 
night of the dance would probably de- 
cide the matter. In consequence of a 
chance remark which fell from Miss 
Nita, Marchmount shaved off his heavy 
brown moustache—which sacrificial act 
gained him the name of the “ Bald 
Faced Calf.” On the Fourth of July he 
was a beautiful sight. At considerable 
trouble and expense he had invested in 
a complete outfit of clothes, which in- 
cluded a white waistcoat and patent 
leather shoes. Such fearsome things 
had never been seen in that part of the 
world. Travers and Mackie pretended 
to make light of all this splendor, but it 
affected them greatly. But the perverse 
Miss Nita went to the dance with Mrs. 
Soller ! 

The dance was a most brilliant affair. 
Dancing began at 7 p. m. and continued 
with unabated vigor until 6 o’clock next 
morning. The only break in the dancing 
was when the company adjourned to the 
horse corral to allow a cowboy to re- 
monstrate with one of the half-breed 
fiddlers—which resulted in the orches- 
tra being one short for the rest of the 
performance. So far as could be seen, 
Miss Nita was equally gracious to each 
of her devoted trio, and skillfully dis- 
tributed dances and favors among them 
without giving one of them a chance for 
a confidential talk with her. 

Tester rode back to the section house 
on Mackie’s hand-car. 

“Did you bring it off?” enquired the 
operator. 

“ W-w-well—no,” said Mackie; “ but 
I feel sure that Travers and Marchmount 
did not say anything to her. She’s a 
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stand-offish lassie and it’s hard to bring 
her to a point.” 

When Marchmount came out of the 
house (where he had been shedding his 
white waiscoat and patent leather shoes) 
the operator said: “ And did you settle 
it with her last night?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Mr. Marchmount ; 
“ but I think I scored over that old shov- 
eler and the puncher.” 

In the middle of the day Mrs. Soller 
came back alone, saying that Miss Nor- 
ris would stay at the Agency for a few 
days. 

Marchmount and Mackie were not 
cheered by remembering that the camp 
of the obnoxious Travers was near the 
Agency. 

But they need not have worried. 

On the evening of the second day 
Travers rode up to the section house. 
The two king-snipes glared at him: each 
was burning to ask for news of Miss 
Nita, but neither of them would speak. 

At last Travers himself broached the 
subject. Sitting on the edge of the ta- 
ble, swinging his spurred heels, he helped 
himself to some tobacco from the op- 
erator’s box, rolled a cigarette with 
great nicety, and said: “Well, boys, you 
used to know Miss Nita Norris—eh?” 

Did they know her! 

“ What about her?” growled Mackie, 


with dry lips—foreseeing that he was go- 
ing to hear some startling news. Trav- 
ers made an irritating pause while he 
carefully lit his cigarette; then he 
drawled out: 

“Well, Miss Nita Norris ain’t any 
more!” 

“ Dead?” gasped Marchmount. 

“Not much!” replied Travers. “ The 
Agency Sky Pilot married her to Howl- 
ing Coyote yesterday.” 

“Wouldn’t that paralyze you!” was 
the disgusted comment of one of the 
Jerries; for both the king-snipes were 
dumb. 

“Yes—sure thing,” said Travers, vig- 
orously blowing smoke rings. “I was 
riding by the Indian camp today and 
heard a racket going on. There was a 
lot of greasy bucks drumming away and 
the squaws Ki-yi-ing like hungry pups. 
I asked the why for of the celebration, 
and they told me that one of the bucks 
had married a white girl. There was 
Howling Coyote sitting in his tepee, 
looking like a locoed calf, and Miss Nita 
sitting beside him holding his hand. 
Well, Say! I felt so mad that I’d have 
given a hundred steers to empty my 
six-shooter into the whole ornery outfit! 
As I was hustling out of there I could 
hear old Mackie’s blamed musical box 
tooting out After the Ball was Over! 
Oh, yes—we’re properly left.” 


COVENTRY’S POOL. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


66 ELEN,” said Sir Lionel Cov- 
entry, “if it comes to the last 
ditch, there’s always the pool 

left, you know.” 

The Lady Helen Coventry leaned 
back in her chair and pushed away her 
almost untouched breakfast. The beauty 
of her handsome face was spoiled by 
cruel lines of worry and vexation. 

“O Lionel! how reckless you talk! 
if once the King’s men get knowledge 
of your whereabouts, and succeed in en- 


tering this house unknown to you, you 
are lost. What is the worth of a Ja- 
cobin’s head in these days! They will 
shoot you on your own grounds, be- 
fore your own servants. This King 
George —” 

“A plague upon him and may the 
Foul Fiend fly away with the German 
upstart!” broke in the young man 
hotly. 

“To that wish I cheerfully cry Amen! 
but it is beside the mark, Lionel. For 
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the time being at least, this George has 
the upper hand; the Prince’s followers 
are dispersed and he himself is in 
France; the butcher Cumberland has 
made things too merry for him. There- 
fore, why came you here? can you, 
single-handed, win back his throne for 
him? My faith! you are the more like 
to lose your own head—it was madness, 
Lionel, madness. Who saw you enter 
the house last night? Does any 
save —” 

“A truce to thy questions, sweetest 
one! The magnet which drew me here 
you know right well; ‘twas thy own 
dear face. Could I for ever abide in 
that land where —” 

“Sir Lionel! Sir Lionel!—For your 
life, for your life! the red-coats are 
here!” 

An agéd retainer, with flowing locks, 
had burst into the room and shrieked 
the warning. The Lady Coventry con- 
vulsively clutched the arms of her carved 
chair; Sir Lionel sprang up and grasped 
his holster pistols. A deep oath escaped 
him and into his face leaped the dare- 
devil look of the Coventry breed. A 
score of red-coated soldiers dashed into 
the room—a scarlet and gold sashed of- 
ficer at their head. 

“Cease your brawling, old man! you 
see your master is quite safe and we will 
take good care of him. Come, Lionel 
Coventry! surrender yourself; resistance 
is useless and I do not wish to order my 
men to shoot you down. In the King’s 
name, surrender! ” 

“When a Coventry gives up his 
sword, it will be to a fairer name than 
German George’s,” sneered the Jacobin; 
“if you want me, Colonel, come and 
take me—I am here. But no, on sec- 
ond thought, I will give you a run for 
your money. Adieu, gentlemen! and 
give my regards to George and his 
butcher son.” 

As he spoke, Sir Lionel had backed 
towards the tall French window that 


fronted the south of the room. With a 
blow from the butt of his clumsy fire- 
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arm he shattered the framework; then, 
hurling the weapon at his enemies with 
savage fury, he sprang through. 

A dozen shots crashed after him and 
as many pursuers were at his heels; the 
Lady Coventry, who had sought to in- 
tervene, was brushed aside; the grey- 
haired retainer was stunned; and across 
the velvety grass of his own grounds 
sped Sir Lionel, with the red-coats in 
hot pursuit. 

Nothing apparently could save the 
rebel, for he sped his way directly 
towards a broad lake which spread its 
dark waters before him. Its banks were 
steep and grassy and at the further side 
a giant yew tree raised its mighty trunk 
and cast the reflection of its gnarled 
branches in the water beneath it. For 
a brief second, in his mad rush, Sir 
Lionel paused on the brink; then turned 
full and shook his fist in true Cavalier 
style at the soldiers, fast closing on him. 
“For Prince Charlie, now and for 
ever! and blast the German George!” 
he shouted—then sprang into the placid 
waters and disappeared in their depths. 
The next moment the red-coats were 
lining the banks, and with raised fire- 
locks awaited his reappearance. 

“Give him no quarter! shoot the rebel 
as he rises!” commanded the officer. 
With eager faces and levelled muskets 
the soldiers waited for their prey to 
come up. 

Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty seconds 
passed, and no breathless rebel rose to 
the surface. ‘“ Zounds! but he hath 
taken a long breath,” exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘“ Watch for him, men; let not 
the rebel escape.” 

A minute, two minutes passed and the 
impassioned faces of the pursuers were 
fast expressing blank dismay. Where 
—where had this rebel gone? was he a 
fish? The officer strode forward and 
peered into the dark depths: “He is 
caught; some weeds have tangled him; 
get the drags.” Half a dozen men 
rushed off to the house for the drag 
and ropes; but half a company stood 
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guard over the pool, lest after all Sir 
Lionel should rise. But no Jacobin 
came up. Up and down, back and forth, 
the red-coats drew the catch. Old cans, 
old clothes, old hats, old rubbish of 


And so they left young Sir Lionel Cov- 
entry, the last of his line, mouldering at 
the bottom amid the slime and weeds of 
his own lake. 

Did they, though? 
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“Sir Lionel paused on the brink and shook his fist at his pursuers,”’ 








every sort, but no Coventry came to the 
surface. 

“He is held fast by the roots and 
weeds,” commented the Colonel. 

“?*Tis a bottomless pool,” said a ser- 
geant. “It matters not—he is dead, in 
any case,” replied a young lieutenant. 


They left young Sir Lionel Coventry 
very much alive and laughing till the 
tears ran down his handsome face. His 
quarters were somewhat cramped, but 
he had a good view of the surrounding 
country and was able to watch with the 
liveliest interest the search for his body. 
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Long after the soldiers had departed 
he remained in his hiding place, and it 
was not until old John, his faithful serv- 
ant, had assured him that all was safe 
again that he ventured forth. Then the 
old yew gave up its secret and Sir 
Lionel climbed out from its hollow 
trunk, his clothes nearly dry and him- 
self apparently none the worse for his 
underwater swim. In another week he 
was safe in France again and it was not 
until he was pardoned that he again set 
foot on English soil. But how did he 
cheat the red-coats? 

The old yew can tell the secret. Listen 
to it! 

“T am very old. I was a grown-up 
tree when Czsar landed on these shores. 
My trunk is two-thirds hollow and two 
men can take a hand at cards with com- 
fort inside me. Around my mighty roots 
the waters of the pool lap. No one 
would guess that I was so nearly hol- 
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low, for great branches and heavy foliage 
completely conceal the opening. Sir 
Lionel knew my. weakness. As a boy he 
had often hid there to escape his tutor’s 
call to lessons. In his spare time he 
hollowed me out more and more, deeper 
and deeper. Then he began to make 
his tunnel slope towards the lake; the 
banks are very steep and the water lies 
low. Very soon he connected with the 
lake and then his great delight was to 
dive into the water, locate the opening 
and climb up inside me. He used to do 
it again and again in the long summer 
holidays, and when he returned from 
Cambridge he was not too big; for very 
often I would hear the splash of the 
water, and then in a few moments feel 
his great strong arms dragging him in- 
side my trunk. That is how Sir Lionel 
cheated the soldiers of King George, for 
they never guessed my secret—how could 
they?” 


THE DAY AFTER THE SLEET. 


[See Frontispiece—page 198.] 


T often chances that the superla- 
tively beautiful days of winter are 
the most disagreeable for ventur- 

ing abroad. We linger by the frosted 
pane, as the swirling gale hammers 
against it in eagerness to enter, noting, 
through the flurry of dancing snow- 
flakes, the pure whiteness of the world 
beyond—the more lovely for its half 
concealment—and regret that human 
flesh is not proof against chilblains and 
frost-bites. The storm sprites lure us 
almost beyond our strength to resist; 
for deep in the hearts of one and all lin- 
gers the love of open air that is ours by 
right of inheritance from our farthest 
ancestors. 

Yet, again, the winter gives us days 
of entrancing beauty, like that so aptly 
depicted by the camera, when all of Na- 
ture is lavishly decked and besprinkled 
with diamonds—the Frost King’s gen- 
erous gift. After a night of tempest 


and sleet, dawns a quiet morn; the som- 
bre world we last looked upon has van- 
ished, and in its stead a fairy kingdom, 
a realm of enchantment, outspreads its 
wonders before our raptured eyes. Not 
a twig, a withered leaf clinging to the 
parent bough, a shriveled grass-blade, 
that has not its crystal casing all 
a-sparkle with points and scintillations 
of gemlike ambience. Against the pall 
of purity enshrouding the landscape, the 
plumage of redbird or jay—those 
dauntless lingerers in a wintry land— 
almost offends with its gaud of color. 
The world seems replete with life but 
devoid of sound; for, though the birds 
are abroad, theirs is but the rdéle of the 
dazed onlooker, abashed to silence 
amidst this unaccustomed splendor of 
surroundings. 

The day after the sleet—how can pen 
or tongue describe its beauty! Let us 
be content that the camera has told the 
story, and told it so well. 























A YOUTHFUL BASS FISHERMAN.—Amite River, Louisiana, 





SPORT IN SOME PARTS OF LOUISIANA. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


HE fact that about 
half of the acreage 
of Louisiana is of al- 
luvial origin, is per- 
haps accountable for 
the impression that 
all of the rivers of the 
State are of a muddy 
character. In East- 
ern Louisiana, north 
from New Orleans, 
are a trio of beauti- 
ful spring-fed 
streams, of no mean 
value zsthetically as 
well as from a sports- 
man’s point of view. 
Except during fresh- 
ets, they are pure and 
clear, with pebbly 
and white sandy bot- 
toms that generously reflect the rich 
foliage that clothes their way. The 
Amite and Tickfaw Rivers rise in South- 

















ern Mississippi and flow southerly into 
Lake Maurepas—one of the great duck- 
shooting lakes of the State. The beau- 
tiful Tangipahoe meanders from the 
borderland of the State until it loses its 
way in famous Lake Pontchartrain—a 
fish-full body of water possessing a max- 
imum diameter of 13 miles. 

In some sections of these very pic- 
turesque streams, and the bayous that 
run out from them, are virgin forests 
and small bottoms densely covered with 
swamp cane, where cottontail deer and 
the small black bear are plentiful in sea- 
son. Molly Cottontail, too, is here su- 
per-abundant, furnishing great sport 
for the small boy; though the big 
swamp rabbit is even more numerous, 
and hunting him with dogs is considered 
exciting sport. In a night’s hunt 15 or 
20 swamp rabbits can easily be caught 
in the canebrakes of certain sections. 
The canebrakes are also the home of 
that arch chicken-thief, the opossum, 
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great numbers of which the small boy 
catches, to the delight of his farmer 
friends. The opossum whose picture is 
herewith presented was one of a quar- 
tette caught one morning at daybreak by 
a small party who were not in pursuit of 
game of this kind. These animals are 
used as meat food by many negro 
farmers. 

Along the Amite River is the haunt of 
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These territories can be reached from 
points along the Mississippi Valley or 
Illinois Central Roads, from whence the 
huntsman can easily drive to the de- 
sired haunts. The planters not being 
willing to let every one hunt on their 
premises, accounts for the plentifulness 
of the birds—the immense acreage un- 
der one fence also acting as a protection 
for them. 








BR’ER POSSUM. -Caught in East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. 





the noble wild turkey, which has a par- 
ticular penchant for the pecan-nut tree ; 
and in the woods, the squirrel shooter 
can bring down his game as fast as he 
can shoot—one man bagging seven from 
a single tree not long since. 

The past year has been an excellent 
one for partridge (quail), which birds 
are particularly abundant in Baton 
Rouge, Livingston and Helena Parishes. 


In certain sections of East Baton 
Rouge Parish wild cats are caught. 
West of the City of Baton Rouge, in 
the rice district, jack-snipe may be 
bagged in their flights south and north, 
which occur in the early fall and late 
winter. A few years ago in this same 
section that beautiful bird of the moon- 
light, the woodcock, was killed in such 
numbers as to become almost extermi- 











WHITE WOMAN’S WAY. 


nated, being hunted at night with re- 
flecting lights. The law now makes it a 
misdemeanor to kill one of these birds 
inside of five years. 

On the upper part of the Amite River, 
as well as on the Tickfaw and their trib- 
utaries, goggle-eyed perch are to be had 
a-plenty. The Tickfaw is a good trout 
stream too, as is also that portion of the 
Amite south of Baton Rouge, which 
also abounds in cat-fish and sac-a-lait— 
the sac-a-lait being a game fish, like the 
big perch, striped and large mouthed. 

A good stream for black and rock bass 
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is the beautiful Tangipahoe. About 
125,000 bass were planted in this river 
ten years ago. A few land-locked sal- 
mon are to be found in the northern 
part of the stream. Salmon culture has 
also been attempted here, but without 
success, the water proving too warm. 

It is to be regretted that there is no 
League of American Sportsmen in these 
parts, as the law is not enforced as it 
should be. Dagoes (as the lower class 
of Italians are called) do not obey the 
laws, and are known to shoot both non- 
game birds and game birds in the close 
season. 


WHITE WOMAN’S WAY. 


A STORY OF THE MENDOCINO COAST. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


HE old hunter, a 
long settler in the 
far North Woods, 
laid his gun across 
a stump and sat 
down on a log to 





a cheer, stranger,” 
‘4 he said, motioning 
his visitor hospita- 
bly to another log 
—“‘take a _ cheer 
and be comfort- 
I reckon ye don’t know much 
about these here woods; it’s a fur stretch 
from ’Frisco Bay to the Oregon line. 
It’s a blamed big country, and a blamed 
good place to live in—that’s a fact. I’d 
ruther sleep under that thar redwood 
tree, and listen to that little stream run- 
ning round that thar boulder, and see a 
nice fat deer come down to drink be- 
fore breakfast, than live in a mansion 
on Nob Hill. 

“Yes, thar’s settlers ‘long this road— 
some ‘bout every three mile er so. 

“Live? That’s no trick. Down thar 


able. 


in them thar cities they fret, and fuss, 
and kill each other, and don’t git enough 


to eat then. Long as them pesky har- 
bor companies don’t cut down all them 
chestnut oaks, there’s plenty of hog feed, 
and there’s allus plenty of work with 
the companies (if you want to work) ; 
besides, there’s the fish out in the 
ocean, if you want to fish. I never buy 
no meat; this here rifle knows where to 
pint to meat. 

“No, Bowser” (this to the dog) 
“you needn’t take that trail—I don’t 
want no meat today. 

“Indians? Plenty of ’em, if you know 
where to find them. They’re civilized 
now ; most of them’s got homes of their 
own. Yes, sir! the Indians, they’re the 
aristocracy; they’re the only ones that’s 
got anything worth having; they’re here 
for keeps. The way it was, the Gov’- 
ment, you see, ‘lowed every one of them 
Indians a homestead — trees, rocks, 
gulches, everything straight through. 
Some of it’s good land; if it isn’t, it’s 
all the same. If an Indian’s got noth- 
ing but rocks and slides, he pastures his 
pony on another Indian’s land and it’s 
all right. These Indians are sorter on 
socialism, you know: one lives, all live; 
one starves, all starve. Some of that 
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land that the Indians got was mighty 
good; some of it a white man would be 
glad to get. Lord! if yer got twenty 
acres of bottom land ‘longside of a lit- 
tle creek, and some oak land, and a few 
clearings, you’ve got as good a thing as 
the Bank of Californy. 

“He! he! that makes me think of 
Si Teevers’ wife; there’s as bright a 
young squaw as ever I heard of. Most 
of the squaws ’round here, ye see, are 
pretty tony. They went down to the 
towns, and lived with the white folks, 
and learned to cook, and keep house, 
and dress. Dress? Lordy! that Sall, Si 
Teevers’ wife, could cinch a corset, and 
lace up a high-heeled shoe along with 
the best of them! 

“Sall went to Wheatville, and when 
she come up to live on her land she was 
a clipper, you bet! She had a tailor- 
made skirt, and a red silk waist, and a 
sewing machine. They say Judge Lane’s 
wife gave her the sewing machine, and I 
reckon so. Sall got the prize. The 
quarter she took up was a dandy—lots 
of clear land, and a meadow, and it had 
three trout holes on it, and a deer lick, 
and wild hogs fur the shootin’. It wasn’t 
no time till she had a cabin on it. There 
was a handsome young buck, called 
Straight Tom, that helped her build it, 
and she got off her fine duds and went 
to packin’ shakes down the trail her- 
self. 

“Bout that time old Si Teevers come 
round here, looking for pasture for a 
lot of young cattle he’d bought up in 
the big valley. He saw that quarter sec- 
tion, and he saw Sall, and he put up a 
job then and there. You see, an Indian 
woman can’t deed a man her land, even 
if he marries her—that’s law; but he 
can marry her and use it all he wants 
to and she can take a cussin’ for her 
pay and hunt her own grub. Old Si, he 
paid her a month’s rent for them thirty 
head of cattle, and then he hauled up 
some furniture for that cabin. 

“Sall, she was out pickin’ hazel-nuts 
half the time, and huckleberries and one 
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thing and another, with Tom, and look- 
ing as saucy as a chipmunk. I says to 
Sall, says I, ‘ Why don’t you marry Tom 
and keep the white men off that land of 
yours?’ Well, she smiled, and shook 
her head, and rolled them beady eyes of 
hers in the cutest way you ever saw, 
and she said, ‘I like have cattle.’ 

“The next I heard, she went down 
to Wheatville with Si Teevers, and they 
come back married. I guess for a while 
Sall thought she’d struck it pretty rich. 
Teevers was in the butcher business, and 
he drove around the mountains supply- 
ing lumber camps with meat. He’d set 
aside that thirty head of cattle for a nest 
egg, and he never took out no cows, cal- 
culatin’ some day to raise all his own 
meat to kill. 

“Well, as I said, Sall was up-to-date; 
she kept her house pretty nice, and they 
had bed-rooms, white folks style, and a 
room for travelers, and a good many 
folks used to stop at Sall’s hotel. But 
an Indian’s house is always a campoodie 
—you can’t make nothin’ else out of it, 
if there’s plenty to eat around; so Sall 
had her Indian friends and cousins there 
all she wanted. Some says as Si was 
mean to her—though how you’re going 
to be mean to an Indian woman that 
never answers back, is more than I can 
tell. She missed them new red dresses 
she used to have, true enough, and Si 
swore that if she went down to the coast, 
fishing with her tribe, he’d divorce her 
—and he meant it. 

“Si got to gamblin’ down to Big 
Mills, and one night he lost his whole 
pile. There was some pretty stiff debts 
out, and he came b’ilin’ home horseback 
next morning to save them cattle. He 
sold the stock to his wife, and I wit- 
nessed it and he gave her a bill-of-sale 
for them—the safest deed a man can 
give his wife or anybody else. He told 
her that would pay her for the use of 
the range, and she said quick as 
a flash, ‘Not much pay, Si Teevers.’ 
Lordy! he expected to burn that bill-of- 
sale in two or three days, and he went 
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off on a trip to get some money to 
stave off them debts with. 

“That night about midnight I heard 
a stamping through the brush by my 
cabin and I raised up and listened a 
minute and I says, ‘ The devil’s to pay!’ 
I peeked out in the moonlight, and sure 
enough, there was Tom and Sall, riding 
Indian ponies and driving them thirty 
head of cattle before them. Now, it 
warn’t none of my hash. Teevers had 
gone south, and they was goin’ north, 
and I didn’t have no horse I could catch 
Teevers with, ‘cause he’s such an all- 
fired fast rider; besides, I’d seen a black- 
and-blue spot on Sall’s arm that day that 
old Teevers put there; so I crawled into 
bed—it was kinder chilly and I didn’t 
want to catch the rheumatiz. 

“ Teevers, he didn’t get back for near- 
ly a week, and then he come ragin’ up to 
my cabin, wantin’ to know where Sall 
was, and if I’d seen them blamed cattle. 
Some days I’m deef, and can’t hear 
nothin’, and after Teevers had yelled at 
me awhile, he went off to the Indian 


rancherie, and lost two days that way. 
When he got back everybody in the 
country knew what had happened. Sall, 
she’d sold them cattle in Yreka on that 
bill-of-sale, and she and Straight Tom 
had gone to Oregon for a honeymoon. 
Teevers couldn’t do nothin’ but swear, 
and he did that up first-rate. He couldn’t 
touch her land; but he hauled the furni- 
ture back to Big Valley, got a divorce, 
and married a white woman that they 
say is boss. 

“ Sall and Tom come back, and she’s 
got money yet; besides, she bought some 
cattle. She’s got the prettiest little black 
papoose you ever see. I was up there 
the other day—she’s a good cook, Sall 
is—and I says: ‘Sall, you're pretty 
sleek, you are. You’ve got one man’s 
money, and the other man too.’ Then 
she laughed, and she rolled her eyes and 
laughed again and she says: ‘ Yes, all 
the same white woman’s way.’ 

“ Sall, she’s civilized up to catchin’ on, 
all right; and the Indians and half- 
breeds, they’re the aristocracy ’round 
here.” 


UTAWANA. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. * 


Nestled by the inland sea, 
Utawana, fair to see! 
Where the summer breezes sigh, 
Where the cloud wreaths deck the sky; 
Memory often turns to thee, 
Utawana, fair to see! 


II. 


Where the white sails drifting by 
Flash before the half shut eye; 
Where the white maned breakers run, 
Gleaming ’neath the August sun; 
Peace has found a haven there, 
Utawana, ever fair. 


Ill. 


Where gay castles rise and fade, 
In the sunset’s rosy shade; 

Where the purple hills afar, 

Lie serene beyond the bar; 
Rest, sweet rest, shall dwell with thee, 
Utawana by the sea. 


IV. 


As the slow waves dip and rise, 
’Neath the blue of Northern skies; 
And the soft moon’s shimmering rays 

Paint a path of silver haze; 
When the poppy dews of sleep 
Drowsy eyes with slumber steep, 
Still the fairest dream shall be 
Utawana by the sea. 


* Utawana Beach—a summer home on the shores of Lake Winnebago near Appleton, Wisconsin. 











TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS. 
BEING THE TRUE STORY OF A DUCK HUNT. 


By WILLIAM H. AVIS. 


HE last of the ebb was rippling across the bar 
which connects Charles Island with the main- 
land. Between the island and Pond Point, the 

waters of Long Island Sound as revealed in the 
early morning light were hidden by mist in places, 
which swept in fantastic confusion just above the 
surface and finally mingled with and lost its identity 
in the variegated colorings of the winter sky-line, 
far down in the east. The sun had not yet risen— 
in fact the light-houses on Southwest Ledge, Sperry 
Breakwater and Stratford Point were still flashing 
ominous warnings to those who “go down to the 


sea in ships.” From out of the misty east came 
multitudinous cries of “ South-southerly !—south- 
southerly !—south-southerly!” Now and then a 


flock of old squaws, coots, and an occasional small 
bunch of broadbills traced a course across the clear 
spaces and through the mist patches as accurately 
as one could draw a line. Propelled by a faint, raw 
wind, three or four schooners sluggishly made their 
way, and a long tow laboriously bucked a tide which 
would soon be running in its favor. 

“Good mornin’ fer ducks, an’ we ought to git 
some,” volunteered Jim from the stern of the skiff. 
“There!—I got them blamed decoys unsnarled at 





last—gimme them oars!” 

“Ah! sit where you are,” replied his companion, squirting a gill of tobacco 
juice over the side and bending more determinedly to his oars, “ we're nearly 
there now. Look at that flock of old squaws!” 

The shortness of Jim’s neck compelled him to twist his bear-like body nearly 
in two in order to obey Bill’s injunction. ‘“ Humph!” he grumbled, surlily, 
“we won't git a crack at old squaws or nuthin’ else today, if you don’t git a 
move on.” 

“O! yes we will,” drawled his companion, with provoking suavity; “I’d let 
you row, Jim, only you’re so darned slow.” 

Jim’s beady blue eyes glinted like a turtle’s. ‘‘Me?—me slow!” he yelled; 
“why, Bill, I kin beat the head off you any day.” And he snorted his disdain. 

“Not rowing, but swallow-batting. Big difference between swallow-batting 
and rowing.” 

“Who you calling a swallow-batter ?—me? ” 

“Yep. Furgit th’ time ye had the hull summer population o’ Burnses P’int an’ 
Meadow’s End a-lookin’ through spy-glasses an’ a-wonderin’ who was drowndin’ 
out in the Sound, don’t ye?” And Bill gurgled gleefully—he knew he was lying. 
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“’Nuther one o’ yer fairy tales, Bill 
Weeks. That wan’t me, an’ you know 
it; it was that crazy Miller chap —” 

“No difference ‘tween you an’ him in 
that respect, is there?” 

Jim choked up at this—finding words 
inadequate to wipe out the insult—and 


as he groped for a decoy, to hurl at the ° 


head of his tantalizer, the latter coolly 
said: “Give it up, Jim—less gab an’ 
more business; we’re at the p’int.” 

The point to which Bill referred ex- 
tends out into the Sound for about 200 
yards from the northeast end of Charles 
Island. It is a famous spot for setting 
decoys, as no ducks can pass westward 
into Milford Harbor north of the island 
without passing this point. By far the 
greater percentage, however, pass out of 
shooting range, as it is over a mile from 
the island to Pond Point, which is on 
the mainland to the north. 

The dispute ended with their arrival 
at the point, and our friends were soon 
busily engaged in setting their decoys 
off the rocks. The difference of person- 
ality between Bill and Jim was plainly 
marked. The former’s tall, raw-boned 
anatomy was in strong contrast to the 
short, thick, bear-like physique of the 
latter; their facial appearance also dif- 
fered as greatly as did their physical. 
Bill was swarthy as an Indian, with black 
hair and eyes (the latter constantly 
sparkling with deviltry); Jim was just 
the reverse, being of sandy complexion, 
pudgy face and beady eyes. But, 
although these two opposite human ex- 
tremes were inseparable chums, they 
badgered each other unmercifully at all 
times. They would quarrel fiercely one 
minute; yet each knew the other would 
give him the shirt off his back at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

When the decoys were set and our 
friends as snugly located as possible on 
the cold rocks, the sun became slowly 
visible through the drifting winter mists, 
resembling in appearance the yolk of a 
huge fried egg. Presently the wind in- 
creased, and shortly the mists were 
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speeding to the east and dissolving. The 
sun quickly changed in appearance from 
a faint yellow blur to a flaming globe of 
red—presently breaking through the 
clouds and mist and flooding sea and 
land with wintry brightness. 

“Mark east!” said Bill—‘ broad- 
bills!” (He knew very well they were 
old squaws). 

Jim squinted over the rocks. “ Broad- 
bills?—not on your life!” said he; 
“them’s old squaws.” 

“ Broadbills—bet yer a dollar!” 

“Take ye!” growled Jim, dropping 
his gun and fumbling in his pockets, 
then frantically grabbing for the gun 
again—but too late. 

“ Bang! bang! bang!” Bill chuckled 
exultantly, as a pair of old squaws 
tumbled out of the straggling bunch to 
the bark of his pump gun and lay float- 
ing on the water. “ Gimme that dollar!” 

Jim’s expression of stupefied amaze- 
ment at this preposterous demand was 
only equalled by his chagrin at losing all 
chance for a shot. “ Give ye what?” he 
gasped. “ You said broadbills; I said 
old squaws—the dollar’s mine.” 

“That’s just you—crawl! Rob yer 
friend. Ye know ye said broadbills, an’ 
I said old squaws. But—Mark north- 
east!” 

Directly out of the northeast, straight 
as a die, a bunch of coots were winging 
down in the direction of the decoys. Bill 
wanted to bet they were old squaws, 
but Jim sulkily relegated him to a cli- 
mate that is warmer than Florida. 
Swift as an express train and true as a 
bullet, on they came—14 of them. When 
nearly among the decoys they slowed 
up, in that manner so familiar to duck 
shooters who have seen them prepare to 
alight; and, just as they were letting 
down their feet, Jim’s double barrel and 
Bill’s pump let loose a stream of death 
and destruction among them which re- 
duced their ranks to five in number. 
Bill brazenly claimed every bird, un- 
blushingly declaring that Jim had shot 
far behind the whole flock with both bar- 
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rels—Jim’s vivid rejoinders the while re- 
flecting unwholesomely on Bill’s whole 
ancestral strain. 

There now came a lull in the flights, 
the ducks evidently having become sus- 
picious. But if ducks were scarce, wind 
was not. From the faint, damp air of 
the early morning the breeze had grad- 
ually freshened to half a gale, which cut 
out of the northwest in fierce gusts and 
pierced our friends to the bone when- 
ever they exposed their persons to the 
full force of the blasts. Choppy, white- 
crested green seas raced from landward 
to the island, kicking up a pronounced 
commotion on the point where our 
friends were located. 

Bill and Jim waited patiently in their 
uncomfortable berths, carefully scanning 
the Sound far and near for game, but 
the prospects began to look discouraging. 
It had been over two hours since the de- 
coys were placed and only eight ducks 
had come to bag—3 old squaws and 5 
coots. Bill had ceased jibing his part- 
ner, and as conversation ceased each fell 
back on his pipe for comfort. 

Just how long our Nimrods held un- 
rewarded vigil will never be known; but 
they had patiently scanned the waters 
for a long time, when Bill (who was 
lying on the side of the point towards 
Milford Harbor) observed a large flock 
making towards the decoys from the 
northwest; they had evidently swung in 
from the Sound through the passage to 
the southwest of the island. On they 
came—fully 50 of them—and flying not 
over three feet above the foam-crested 
billows which hissed beneath them. 
Could it be possible?—Bill rubbed his 
eyes: they were broadbills! 

Not a word escaped Bill’s lips; his in- 
tention being to shout the information 
at the last moment—for Jim was an ex- 
cellent shot and would be sure to get his 
share out of such a magnificent bunch, 
even then. In his opinion it would be a 
crime to resist such an opportunity to 
have some fun at his friend’s expense, 
and it so happened that Jim was com- 
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pletely hidden by an intervening rock at 
the time. 

The broadbills were but 300 yards 
away and coming beautifully. Bill’s pump 
was lying on the rock, near at hand. 
He reached for it cautiously and drew 
it gently toward him. The ducks were 


‘only 100 yards away now, and a sight 


to set any sportsman’s heart pounding. 
They were just about to alight, when 
Bang!—Bill’s gun turned a complete 
summersault and landed with a splash 
in the mud and shallow water back of 
him. Jim, almost jumping out of his 
boots at the sudden commotion, grabbed 
his gun and got two telling shots into 
the very heart of the flock before they 
had time to wheel and make for the 
open Sound and freedom. Bill quickly 
recovered his gun—but too late for a 
shot. Jim did not know that Bill had 
accidentally set his gun off; he had not 
even seen him fish it out of the water. 
The only thing he really knew and cared 
about was that his own double-barreled 
pet had dropped 7 broadbiils—counting 
cripples—while his chum’s despised con- 
traption had scored a glaring miss. This 
suited him exactly and filled his stolid, 
grumpy interior with fiendish glee. 
“That’s the dirtiest, vilest miss I ever 
saw!” he volunteered, grinning  sar- 
donically. 

“I—I pulled her off ‘fore I knowed 
it,” replied Bill, sheepishly. 

“Pulled ’er off be blamed! I told ye 
a hundred times them cast-iron rattle- 
traps warn’t no good. Mebby ye’ll be- 
lieve me after a while.” 

“°T’warn’t her fault,” growled Bill, 
growing hot under the collar for the first 
time that day. “ How in hell ’s a gun 
goin’ to git ducks when you pull her off 
acidentally ? ” 

“ Poor excuse’s better’n none,” grunted 
Jim. “I claim them gas-pipe junk 
heaps ain’t no more like a gun than a 
mule is.” 

“Say, Jim! ye don’t want to shoot 
that old tin blunderbuss 0’ your’n agin’ 
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her fer five dollars—do ye?” 
grinning now). 

“Wouldn’t prove nothing if I did,” 
grumbled Jim, remembering with regret 
how that test had already been made and 
how the despised pump had beaten the 
double all hollow, both in uniformity of 
pattern and penetration and also in close 
shooting. And thoughts of how Bill had 
pocketed his fiver at that time did not 


(Bill was 
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The ducks now began to come in in 
singles, doubles, and seldom were there 
more than four in a bunch. This af- 
forded abundant opportunity to test the 
relative merits of the two guns. While 
Jim’s double-barrel did just as good ex- 
ecution on nearby shots, there was no 
denying the fact that Bill’s pump reached 
them better at long range than did the 
other. But, even in face of the evidence, 
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“In his wild eagerness to get aboard, Bill almost capsized the whole outfit.”’ 





prove a healing balm to his otherwise 
wounded feelings. 

“ Better pick up yer ducks, Jim—un- 
less yer aching to increase my bank ac- 
count,” was Bill’s parting shot. Evi- 
dently Jim wasn’t aching to do any such 
stunt; for, grunting and mumbling, he 
betook himself to the boat and the task 
of retrieving the result of his shots. 
There were 4 dead and 3 cripples—one 
of the latter escaped. This gave Jim just 
6 broadbills brought to bag. 


Jim obstinately refused to admit. the 
facts; therefore, the arguments in which 
he and Bill indulged could be heard a 
mile or more down to leeward. And the 
compliments they handed each other I 
shall leave to the reader’s imagination. 
Bill dropped an old squaw at an ex- 
ceptionally long distance, after Jim 
failed to stop it with both barrels. The 
range was over 70 yards, and the duck 
dropped like a stone and lay floating on 
the surface without motion. “ Any re- 
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marks?” grinned Bill, in his most tan- 
talizing manner. 

“°Twarn’t the gun did it—’twas that 
flaw o’ wind; it come along jest in time 
an’ blowed the shot plump down into the 
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duck!—yer couldn’t a-missed if yer 
tried” 
“T know that blamed well. I couldn’t 


a-missed, and didn’t; you couldn’t a-hit 
and didn’t. I say, Jim! chuck that two- 
eyed has-been into the Sound and buy 
a gun!” 

“Humph!” snorted Jim—*“ gun? 
Call that homely, rattling chunk of old 
iron and wire nails a gun, do ye? I 
wouldn’t take a wagon-load o’ the darned 
things fer a gift. They’re worth jest as 
much as old iron’s worth a pound, .an’ 
no more.” 

“QO! that thing o your’n is good 
enough jest to make a noise, if that’s all 
yer want. I thought mebbe ye’d like to 
get a duck now an’ then—but every man 
to his choice.” 

“My count’ll be jest as good as 
your’n by night, I guess.” 

And so they nagged each other, 
argued, grumbled and shot throughout 
the day. Just so had it been in the past, 
and, if they should live on, just so would 
it be for years in the future. 

It grew colder as the day advanced, 
and, while the wind decreased with the 
setting of the sun, yet ice was making 
when the orb of day disappeared in a 
flaming bank of winter clouds in the 
west. And now came the coldest work 
of the day—taking up the decoys. This 
work was equally divided between the 
two. Jim took up his half, while Bill 
remained on the rocks, sorted and ar- 
ranged the ducks they had shot, and 
took the guns apart and put them in 
their cases. Then Jim came ashore and 
Bill rowed out to finish taking up the 
decoys. By this arrangement each had 
his share of the coldest work to do, and 
it could be done quicker than otherwise. 
While Bill was engaged in his chore, 
Jim ran back and forth on the rocks to 
keep warm. 
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Bill had taken up nearly all of the 
decoys, and was standing up in the skiff, 
vigorously whipping his arms in order 
to restore a sluggish circulation to a 
more lively state, when something hap- 
pened. The skiff lurched suddenly on 
a wave and Bill was thrown off his bal- 
ance. In endeavoring to regain his 
equilibrium, he stepped on a decoy, which 
turned under his foot, and with a loud 
yell he kersoused overboard. Luckily he 
landed on a submerged rock, where the 
water came just to his arm-pits. But 
there was deep water between him and 
the point and the boat was rapidly drift- 
ing away. Not being an expert swim- 
mer, Bill did not dare attempt to swim 
ashore—especially dressed as he was, in 
heavy winter clothing and hip boots. 
However, if Bill was not an expert swim- 
mer, Jim was. Muttering various un- 
complimentary things about “clumsy 
bunglers,” Jim quickly divested himself 
of boots and heavy outer clothing and 
ran to the point on the rocks where the 
boat would drift the nearest. Luckily 
he hadn’t long to wait, and he saw that 
the skiff would pass within 50 feet. 
There was but one choice if Jim would 
save the boat and his partner; so into 
the icy water he plunged. A few quick 
strokes carried him to the skiff, and, as 
she was large and seaworthy, he scram- 
bled into her without much trouble. 
Thrusting his hands into Bill’s heavy 
gloves, which lay in the bottom of the 
boat, he grasped the oars and quickly 
rowed to the assistance of Bill, who 
would have capsized the whole outfit in 
his wild eagerness to get aboard had the 
boat been smaller. Bill wasted no 
thanks on his plucky rescuer as they 
rowed ashore—the things which Jim 
said to him being rather strenuous and 
not conducive to tranquility of heart and 
soul, even in the bosom of one freshly 
rescued from a watery grave. 

Half an hour later, a sight was pre- 
sented under the roof of an open shed, 
near the interior of the island, that is 
not usually considered as part of a duck- 
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shooting expedition. A roaring fire— 
which threatened the total destruction of 
the building—blazed directly in the cen- 
tre of the structure, which had only the 
ground for a floor. Two persons, clad 
only in frowzy, steaming hair and biting 
compliments, frantically pranced around, 
wringing. out dripping garments, the 
while they vigorously endeavored to 
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keep from freezing on one side and roast- 
ing on the other at one and the same 
time. This lasted until a late hour; 
then, about midnight, a boat sneaked si- 
lently into Milford Harbor. 

Do Bill and Jim go duck-shooting 
now? Qh, yes; they’re both game to 
the core. 


A MENOMINEE COON HUNT. 


By W. J. KROEHNKE. 


‘<< ELLO, Sport! Us Germans 
H must together sticken!” is the 
cheery remark that greeted 
me one day when I arrived in the office 
from a trip north. Fred, my side part- 
ner in the office, was the one who fired 
the English as She is Spoke at me and 
referred to a coon hunt he and Big Joe, 
our old-time partner in many a hunt, 
had framed up for that night. I hated 
to go, as the weather was decidedly off 
color, but the remark and his grin won 
me over. Accordingly, arrangements 
were completed and they were to call for 
me at my home, rain or shine, at 7:30 
sharp. Promptly at the appointed time, 
for all good sportsmen are prompt, 
their Hoo-hoo!-could be heard and a 
few minutes later we were on the way. 
The prime factor in a coon hunt, aside 
from the coon itself, is the dog, and 
right here I take pleasure in introducing 
as good a coon dog as ever ran a trail. 
He has been whining in his yard since 
supper-time, for he saw me fix up my 
light and got a whiff of my hunting 
clothes. Full well does he know what’s 
on the program. His name is Dan and 
he is an aristocrat of Old Kentucky— 


-a member of the famous Foxhound fam- 


ily. Having been trained by that vet- 
eran coon hunter, Doc. Hopkins of Im- 
boden, Ark., he knows a coon and all 
of his tricks from A to Z and no trail 
is too intricate or too long for him. 
There is a certain undescribable fas- 


cination about coon hunting that I have 
never felt in any other sport. While it 
is extremely hard and uncomfortable at 
times, there is in it a certain something 
that tends to captivate the hunter from 
the very start. True, there are times 
when one makes a false move and finds 
himself waist-deep in the creek; when 
the trail leads through cat-tail country 
and one ploughs through that until he 
doesn’t know whether he is afoot or 
horseback; when the dog has worked 
like a Trojan and finally succeeds in 
landing the coon on a tree a half-mile 
away in a dense swamp; when, after 
you have finally wormed your way up 
to the tree, wondering how big the 
“cuss” is—only to find that His Coon- 
ship is safely with his family in the in- 
side of the big hollow pine. I say there 
are times when one stops to ponder 
whether it is all worth while and if there 
isn’t something wrong with his “noodle” 
that induced him to leave his happy fire- 
side to chase around like this in order 
to get a coon that he has no earthly use 
for after he does get him. And yet, no 
matter how hard the trip, how great the 
disappointments or how unsatisfactory a 
trip from the “game bagged” point of 
view, there always clings some happy 
recollection of the hunt and the next 
night he will be found ready to go 
again. 

This night our destination was the 
Nine-mile Farm, some 9 miles from 
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Menominee. The farm is over 1,000 
acres in extent and they had about 100 
acres of corn. Reports that we had, 
stated that the coons were coming in 
regularly. The night was just right, as 
it was very dark and threatening—just 
the kind the coon likes to travel in. Be- 
sides Dan, we had another thoroughbred 
from Doc. Hopkins—Blue by name and 
a great trailer but not as well experi- 
enced on coon as Dan. Still, aside from 
the inclination to hunt rabbits and being 
a little too long on fat, Blue was a good 
dog. 

Arriving at the farm, we soon located 
a cornfield, but were dismayed to find 
the corn in shocks—we always pre- 
ferring standing corn. Coons seem to 
frequent that more, and, further, should 
one be run, the others will not get scared 
away. We worked through this patch 
and I made a bee-line for the river, as 
| wanted to see how deep it was. Fre- 
quent rains had raised it considerably. 
No tracks were seen, either along shore 
or in corn. A whistle brought us to- 
gether, and, while discussing which 
course we had better pursue, one of the 
“ inducements ” of a coon hunt occurred. 
It was Dan—always a wide ranger—and 
clear, distinct and soul-stirring his cold- 
trail howl could be heard, off to the left 
and near the river. We waited some 
time for a repetition of the music, but 
it was a long time coming—for all good 
coon dogs bark but sparingly on a cold 
trail—but when it did come it showed 
he was working his way slowly and care- 
fully down-stream. When we arrived 
there, we found him working hard. Just 
then Blue opened up on a red-hot trail 
across the creek, where there was a 
nice patch of corn. “ Better go and see 
how Blue turns out,” I called back to 
Joe, who always brings up the rear. Evi- 
dently he felt the way Fred and I did 
and wanted to pin his faith and hope to 
Dan, for he came over to where we 
were. Very slowly but surely Dan 
worked out the cold, intricate trail. 
Scores of times we felt it was hopeless. 
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He would plunge into the creek, work 
that side and re-cross; then circle care- 
fully and then his howl would be heard 
as he again struck the trail. This seemed 
to last for hours. Then we began to de- 
tect more life, fierceness and intensity 
to his howls, and we all felt better. Then 
he started to chop up the howls and I 
knew the fight was won. By this time 
Blue came back and together they sailed 
away. Talk about music! I hardly think 
Sousa’s band can beat that tune. 
Straightaway they went and then as sud- 
denly quartered and I was sure it was 
a case of the woods. 

Following them, I soon noticed they 
were running strangely in case they were 
in the woods, so hustled along. When 
I got near them | was surprised to find 
that they had the coon in a big patch 
of standing corn—standing so closely 
together that it was exceedingly hard 
work for the dogs to run fast. I called 
to red and Joe to come over, so that 
we could guard the water front, as I 
was afraid the coon, coming out of the 
corn, would reach the river with ample 
time for him to again puzzle up the 
dogs. A dozen times they had him near 
the edge, but the light must have turned 
him, and away they would go on an- 
other circle. Blue finally got played out 
and came to me and rested. Then, when 
Dan would come our way with the coon, 
in he would jump and twice managed to 
meet Mr. Coon face to face. Blue is a 
big, powerful dog but could do nothing. 
[ wondered what manner of coon that 
was. The next circle I found out; for, 
darkening my light, I heard a rustle, 
and, shining my light, [ saw a whopper. 
I shot twice with my revolver and then 
chased him and managed to catch up 
with him just as Blue .got there, and, 
though we both did our best, he easily 
slipped back into the corn. Dan came 
along the trail a second later but too 
late to help us. I was a bit less confi- 
dent by this time, for the run had been 
terrific, and how such a big, fat coon 
could manage to hold his own seemed 
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unnatural. Besides, Dan had been hurt 
only a few days before by having been 
run over by a rig and I was afraid his 
leg would play out. Still, on he went, 
and I told the boys to keep the lights 
dark whenever the coon again circled 
towards the river, as I preferred to run 
the chances so as to get him quicker. 
Soon he came towards Fred, who did 
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to reach the other shore, but Blue or 
Dan would always manage to nip him 
in time and the fight would start anew. 
Several times dogs and coon were all 
under water at the same time and such 
sputtering and spitting I never heard be- 
fore. The coon was dead game and a 
scrapper from way back.. Then they 
came my way and I managed to get a 

















SHOWING DAN, THE COON DOG, AND HIS MASTER. 





not hear or sce a thing and could hardly 
believe Dan to be right when he came 
bounding along a minute later. sack 
to the river!” I shouted and away we 
sailed. Icing used to that kind of navi- 
gation, ] gained on the other boys. Soon 
the standstill bark of Dan, accompanied 
by much growling, spitting and howling, 
told us the fight was on. When I got 
there the coon was doing his level best 
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chance to cut loose with my little pop- 
gun. I shot 5 times, and, while I hit 
him twice, he did not show it. The light 
seemed to blind the dogs, and when Mr. 
Coon swam for the other shore they 
could not see him. I shouted for the 
boys, as they had a rifle and a shotgun, 
and, though Fred got there soon after, 
the coon was just climbing the other 
shore and Fred couldn’t locate him quick 
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enough. Joe, who weighs only about a 
ton, was making the dirt fly. He came 
on the bound through the sugar beets 
and was only touching the high spots. 
It would be worth a farm to have a pic- 
ture of him sailing through those beets. 
By this time Dan noticed the coon was 
out of water, so started to circle on the 
bank and soon had the trail. To my 
surprise, he never opened up but trailed 
along silently. I have often wondered 
whether it was because he smelled the 
blood. It looked blue again, for I 
couldn’t account for the dog’s strange 
actions, when suddenly the stand-still 
bark came again. Well, we piked 
hard, too—as we wanted that coon the 
worst way. Arriving, we found Dan 
and the coon circling around in a deep 
hole with an occasional little scrap 
mixed in. Getting a good chance, I 
plugged him through the head and we 
had our first big coon. It took just 2% 
hours, from start to finish, but he was 
worth while. 

Picking up the coon, we went to our 
rig, fixed up our lamps and went back 
to the patch of standing corn. Dan no 
more than got into it when he sailed 
away on a red-hot track, chopping up 
his bark so fast that I thought he was 
right on top of a coon all of the time. 
We took things easy and rested—smok- 
ing our cigars and speculating on how 
long it would take to put him into the 
river—but to our surprise, after a few 
circles, he lit out our way and we knew 
it was a case of to the woods for him. 
Cutting across, we managed to get there 
just when the dogs (Blue having joined 
on last circle) went into the woods. The 
moment they did so the barking stopped. 
“Queer they lost him so quick—must 
be treed,” I said to Fred. We sat down 
and a minute later Dan howled out the 
glad news that he had him safe in a 
tree. He was only about 30 ft. from 
us and had no sooner barked than I said, 
“ Got him on a tree, Fred!” “ How in 
blazes can you tell that so quick?” he 
asked. This was his first coon trip, so 
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naturally he did not understand the dogs 
fully. We found Dan with his front 
paws up against a tree and doing his 
best to climb it. It proved to be a 
spruce and heavily limbed, so it was im- 
possible to see anything. Fred was:to 
shoot this one, so we circled around and 
rubbered till we got dizzy, but nary an 
eye would he show. Then I located a 
little dark spot where he might be, so I 
asked him to “let ’er go” up that way. 
He did, but, outside of bark, nothing 
seemed to be disturbed. Then some more 
circling and rubbering, and finally I 
pulled off my coat to climb the tree, 
when, on making a sort of farewell tour 
with the light, I saw a strange rolling of 
an eye and then of the both of them. 
“See that, Fred?” I asked—‘ must be 
hurt.” And, sure enough, he was; for, 
with a tearing, rasping sound which 
ended in a thud, he came down and the 
dogs were there to welcome him. It was 
all over in a minute as he was too nearly 
all in to put up much of a fight. He 
proved to be a middle-weight and a 
dandy at that. 

Returning to Joe, we again went to 
the standing corn, and in less than a 
minute later Dan again had one. “Holy 
Moses! there must be oodles of ’em 
here,” said Joe. “The whole family ’s 
out,” Fred replied; and it proved to be 
so. The run lasted half an hour and 
was a repetition of the other runs, only 
that Blue was completely exhausted, and 
Dan ran the last trail on three legs. They 
drove him into the river and the little 
pop-gun finished him. Coming back to 
the rig with the little light-weight (for 
he only scaled 12 lbs.), we heard Blue 
opening up on another trail, and, while 
Dan was dead anxious to mix it up 
again, I collared him and Joe went to 
get Blue. It was late, and, besides, we 
didn’t like the idea of cleaning them all 
out on one trip; we hunt for sport only 
and present our friends the meat and 
fur. We generally manage to get a 
good lunch out of it, but it is sport that 
induces us to go. 
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Coon hunting is always uncertain 
sport; for, while they are naturally ex- 
ceedingly wary and cunning, big board 
fences, water, ploughed fields and cat- 
tail country galore, all help them along, 
and it takes a mighty good dog to hold 
his own, especially when Mr. Coon has 
the advantage of getting a_ start. 
Ploughed land is the hardest for the 
dogs; for, when the climatic conditions 
are just right, there is practically no way 
of getting the scent. The dust gets into 
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the dog’s nose, and in most cases, even 
though he does finally manage to work 
out the trail, the coon will be a mile 
away. We had one run over ploughed 
land this fall that was a “ beaut,” and 
we got the coon. It was the grandest 
piece of trailing that I have ever seen. 
There is one hunt that always looms up 
prominently in my mind, and I would 
like to describe it at some future date. 
In it I had about all the hard luck that 
can befall a man and still give him a 
chance to come out alive. 


“THE SILLY SEVEN.” 


WINTER SPORT WITH PICKEREL AND WALL-EYED PIKE. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


See oy HEN the cold winds come, 
\\, NY when the timber around 
the lakes and rivers is 
stripped of its foliage and 

the ring of the skater’s 
5 steel sounds from Winter’s 
armor, then comes the 
millennium of the ice fisherman—that 
sturdy contender with the roughest ele- 
ments of the year. 

Time was when fishing through the 
ice was done all over that part of Amer- 
ica where the water froze, but latterly 
there has been a tendency to curtail the 
finny privileges during the winter sea- 
son. But still, in certain of the Northern 
States, the sport of winter fishing is al- 
lowable, and it is an unique and inter- 
esting diversion when nearly every other 
form of pursuing fur, fin or feather has 
been practically abandoned. To begin 
with, this is no recreation for the thin- 
blooded, the impatient, the grumbler nor 
the “fish hog.” The rewards are likely 
to be somewhat meager, the test of en- 
durance ever-present and_ searching. 






Stout and warm covering, strength, en- 
thusiasm and woodcraft are compellable 
in this sort of outdoor angling, and yet 
there was never a more hearty enjoyment 
than to gather by the side of some remote 





lake, cabined here and there by little log 
“ shacks,” and while away the brief win- 
ter days with the pursuit of the voracious 
pickerel and the elusive and most tooth- 
some wall-eyed pike. Some American 
poet, I think it was Isaac McLellan, has 
celebrated this latter fish in a most mu- 
sical and picturesque stanza which runs 
as follows: 

‘‘The wall-eyed pike, so phantom-like, 

In waters clear and cold, 
His heavy strike like driven spike, 
His silvery scales and gold.’’ 

The wall-eyed pike or pike-perch is, to 
my notion, the “ feediest” fish that 
swims. Fried shortly after being taken 
from the water, with thin shavings of 
bacon, and eaten (preferably “ by hand ”) 
he is the piscatorial culinary dream. I 
have eaten pompano and _ sheepshead, 
sole, bluefish, black bass, brook trout, 
salmon, the yellow perch of the rivers and 
Eastern ponds; hake, haddock, fresh 
mackerel, muscallonge and many a minor 
fish, but to me the wall-eye beats them 
all. 

There were seven of us who used to 
foregather at Long Lake every winter 
for a number of years. “The Silly 
Seven” they used to call us. It was 
something of a job to “ buck” through 
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the drifts sometimes to reach our cabin, 
but once there we were safe from any- 
thing in the shape of evening calls, duns 
or progressive euchre. Blankets were 
hauled down from the walls, beds made, 
and the plentiful stock of firewood 
dipped into. Supplies were overhauled, 
the fiddle brought out of its case and the 
bow “ greased,” and a stag dance made 
the first night one of mirth and merri- 
ment. 

The next morning found us out and 
making a reconnoissance lakewards. If 
there were much snow on the ice, it was 
a Herculean task to shovel it away, so 
as to get enough space to fish in, but usu- 
ally we did not have to do this. As a 
rule, the winds had swooped down on 
some more exposed point and swept up 
the snow, so that we not only had ample 
room for fishing but we could skate as 
well. Sometimes there was a half-mile 
or mile of cleared ice, green as emerald 
and hard as flint, and we could have sea 
room to stretch our legs in, and no rea- 
son for not keeping the circulation going. 

In fishing through the ice we used two 
methods. The first was angling proper 
with live bait. This live bait consisted 
of perch, which we caught with worms. 
Not angle-worms, of course, but grub- 
worms. These we got by snow-shoeing 
around among the frozen rotten logs, 
cutting into the heart of them with a 
keen bitted axe, and picking the grubs 
out of the decayed wood. With these 
grubs we caught perch, and with the 
perch, hooked through the bottom of the 
dorsal fin, we caught our fish. To sit 
over a hole cut in the ice or sawed in 
as we usually made them and wait there 
for bites was something that not even 
the hardiest fisherman cared to experi- 
ence. We employed the old-fashioned 
effective “tip-up” style of fishing, so 
that the fish themselves signaled when 
they bit, and we skated around between 
whiles and enjoyed the air. A “ tip-up” 
is simply a piece of red flannel attached to 
a small stick, and after the angler has 
securely fastened his line to a stout stick 
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laid across the hole he thrusts this small 
stick into the ice close at hand and winds 
a loop or two of slack line about the 
small stick, so that, if there is a bite, the 
flannel drops and the fisherman is noti- 
fied that there is a fish on. A branch 
laid across the hole, on which the red 
flannel is attached to a twig, may be util- 
ized in the same fashion. It is some- 
what amusing to notice the frantic ef- 
forts of a skater when he sees a couple 
of his “ danger signals ” go down at one 
and the same time. Then indeed are his 
willing feet spurned along the tinkling ice 
as he madly rushes for the scene of ac- 
tion. 

Fine fish are taken in this way, and 
we always fared sumptuously. Fish in 
wintertime are usually pretty hungry and 
when they go for the bait they gorge it 
and are well hooked. Pickerel of from 
6 to 12 pounds in weight and wall-eyed 
pike running from 4 to 6 pounds were 
among our daily catches. We never 
caught more than we needed for home 
consumption. The loggers had long since 
quit the country and our nearest neigh- 
bors were some 18 miles distant, so we 
were not troubled by callers. 

The Silly Seven varied the round of 
stag dances, debating societies, spelling 
bees, etc., indoors, with “ shinney’”’ on 
the ice, jumping matches, running races 
and “cross-tag” outdoors. All this, of 
course, on skates. 

When we wanted to vary the fishing, 
we speared the fish at larger air-holes, 
cut or sawed through the ice. To do this 
required the same sort of patient bush- 
whacking required of our Far Northern 
Eskimos who lie in wait by the air- 
holes of the seal. We had three wooden 
frames, 3% by 5 ft. and 5 ft. high, which 
were practically like a big drygoods box 
up-ended. We made our holes in the 
ice, put this box over the hole—a hole 
say 21% ft. wide and 3 ft. long—and one 
of the boys would sit there, warmly 
wrapped up, and wait for some pickerel 
or pike to drop in. The fisherman held 
in his left hand a stick—a peeled twig 
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which made very little shadow in the 
water—and on the end of this twig and 
firmly attached to it was a wooden min- 
now. In his right hand the angler ‘held 
a spear of either three or five prongs, 
each prong barbed at the end, so that 
once thrust through or into a fish it be- 
came almost impossible for the prey to 
tear loose. It required great quickness 
and skill to spear fish in this manner, as 
the time for the thrust was coincidental 
with the rush of the fish towards the min- 
now and the angler’s cue was to draw up 
the minnow, so as to bring the fish 
within striking distance, and strike at the 
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came out of it in a muffled tone and the 
big box turned over on the ice, while a 
white-faced harpoonist crawled from the 
overturned structure, swearing vigor- 
ously that he had all he wanted of that 
kind of diversion. Inquiry revealed that 
he had seen a head, which he solemnly 
affirmed filled the entire space cut, come 
into the opening with mouth open and 
teeth glistening. This monster had 
grabbed the wooden minnow and torn 
the stick and minnow out of his hand as 
easily as he could take a stick of candy 
from a child in its cradle. “ It must have 
weighed a thousand pounds,” he said, 
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same time with the spear. The box was 
kept perfectly dark, so that the hole 
could be seen more plainly, and it was 
wonderful how quickly the eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness and could see 
the aperture in the ice and note a fish’s 
head as it came warily or desperately at 
the lure. 

Once struck, a big fish would struggle 
viciously and the angler would be com- 
pelled to drop the minnow and take both 
hands to the work of landing his cap- 
ture. This sport was of course much 
more exciting in its crucial moments than 
the “tip-up” fishing. Once we had a 
scare from Billy Jennings’ box. A yell 


plaintively. Nothing would induce him 
to spear fish again and he was relegated 
forever to the ranks of the “ tip-ups.” 

One of the most pleasing features of 
these winter excursions of ours was the 
infinite wildness of the surroundings. 
There was not a breath of smoke to be 
seen anywhere about excepting that from 
our own chimney. There were no tracks 
of wagon-roads or paths cut through the 
woods, and only the sign-manual of the 
fox, the ruffed grouse and an occasional 
deer were to be seen on the white car- 
pet of the season. 

We usually staid a month, and during 
that time woke the echoes of those soli- 
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tudes with many an Indian yell that 
sounded strangely among the forest 
glooms. Very rarely some snow-shoed 
denizen of those parts—an Indian from 
the faraway reservation, a lone trapper 
from further inland, or a voyaging lum- 
ber Jack—would-drop in and stay a day 
or two with us and depart as silently as 
he came, the richer perhaps by some to- 
bacco and coffee. 

When the time came for the Silly 
Seven to think of turning homewards, 
our blankets and bedding—everything in 
fact that was gnawable by the wood- 
rats and mice—was carefully elevated 
and swung from the rafters and all the 
scraps of food flung to the snow outside. 
Windows were battened down against 
the coming fall season for fishing and 
shooting and a general course of house- 
cleaning and putting things to rights 
gone through with. Then invitations 
were issued for the farewell stag dance, 
a bowl of happiness was carefully con- 
cocted, the table spread with a gay red 
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and yellow blanket, the best on the bill- 
of-fare, including the reserve rarities 
among the canned goods, was brought to 
light, and we made jovial the darkness 
and silence of the winter woods. It was 
up and away early next morning, and 
hitting the trail with snow-shoes, back 
to the nearest railway station. Shouting 
and singing as we plunged through the 
stump lands, ploughing down the val- 
leys and up and on until the first sign 
of the ascetic farm lands of the Scandi- 
navian farmers showed against the sun- 
light. Then the bleak-drawn wooden 
houses of the little station; the halt for 
coffee and a hasty snack; the climb into 
the sleepers; the jarring staccato of the 
remonstrant railroad ties; the stops—the 
smoke trailing away back of us like a 
funeral plume of regret for lost joys; 
and, finally, the ragged tenement dis- 
tricts of a great city, the sight of famil- 
iar landmarks—and the Silly Seven, with 
deep disgust, realized that they were 
home once more. 


AFTER THE DAY. 


By GEORGE ROBERT HARRISON. 


I 


The sun goes down and the birds fly 
home, 
And the wagons cease to clack; 
The bullfrogs croak in the little marsh, 
For the night is getting back. 

The nighthawk starts his spinningwheel, 
The dust in the road gets damp, 
And one by one, like a scattered flock, 

We all come back to camp. 


Il. 


The camp-fire leaps toward a studded 
sky ; 
The blackened pot boils o’er; 
And the laugh leaps out from the hearts 
that teem 
With the love of mountain lore. 
What care we how the game runs free, 
Far out, when the guns are still? 
Ours is the day, but theirs is the night, 
To wander where they will. 





Ill. 


All wrapped up in a slumber deep, 
Sweet as the night e’er gave; 
While we dream of a merry chase, 
The things of the wild get brave. 
The hare comes in near the smouldering 
fire, 
And stealthy Reynard flings 
His fears away, and the whippoorwill 
On the ridge-pole sits and sings. 


IV. 


Hearts tired out with the day gone by, 
All in a sleep so sound, 
In a little white tent, in the big black 
night, 
With the mountains all around. 


* The fleet deer drinks, unscared, from the 


stream, 
For the night hath set him free— 
To go in peace to the pasture lands, 
While slumber-bound are we! 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A Master of Monte. 











HERE was nothing that savored of haste in 
our flight from la Hacienda Santa Clara; 
the guide chose a leisurely pace, with the 
judgment of one who has many miles to encom- 
pass, and it suited well with our humor and feel- 
ings. Such excitement and peril as had marked 
the earlier half of the night naturally left us, in 
its passing, with nerves unstrung to the border 
of collapse, and it seemed that those cursed sul- 
phur fumes still clogged lung and brain. We 
drooped in our saddles and rode as one rides in 
dreams, conscious only that we were on horse- 
back and expected to guard against tumbling off. 
I can remember nothing of the country passed 
through—whether chaparral or open prairie 
—until the upspringing breeze, as morning broke, 
struck my cheek like a dash of rain. Our horses 
were walking—Mrs. Abbie’s a few yards in the 
rear of my own, while the guide rode a like dis- 
tance in advance. At a five-mile gait, we were 
now possibly fifteen miles south of the road leading westward from Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz, though, of course, a mere matter of distance could not serve as a factor 
in calculating our danger or safety from pursuit. A handicap of five or fifty miles 
would matter nothing to an expert trailer, if such were put upon our track. 
Neither road nor path showed under our horses’ feet—this was the first fact 
I noted; the next, that, while presumably holding to a general course, we were 
zigzagging here and there to avoid the clumps of thorny shrubs that were scat- 
tered like silver-green islands on the grey grassy sea, which in the far distance 
broke into billowy ranges of low hills. The Rio Grande country, except possibly 
near the stream’s source, offers little in the way of scenery to enthuse over; there 
is everywhere that tiresome “sameness” which characterized our present sur- 
roundings—plains, stunted bushes and inch-high grass. Whether viewed, as 
today, from a car window, or with the closer attention to detail that is permitted 
one who journeys in a more primitive way, the eye soon tires of the monotony, 
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and the end is an incurious glance that 
is rarely or never surprised into intent- 
ness. All there was for us to see in the 
fast-strengthening light of early morn- 
ing was but a replica of the landscapes 
viewed yesterday and the day before; so 
it befell that our interest was speedily 
centered upon our guide, whose manner 
and garb were, on the whole, calculated 
to challenge notice under any circum- 
stances. 

Whether our rescuers of the previous 
night were, to a man, blood or marriage 
kin of the patriarch Manuel, is a ques- 
tion manifestly idle to discuss. Quite 
probably the prospect of an adventure 
had lured more than one volunteer to 
join the party, for human nature is much 
the same wherever you may go. I had 
noted, however, that one and all were of 
the lower classes—presumably farm la- 
borers, vaqueros or muleteers—and I 
had naturally taken it for granted that 
the pilot furnished us would prove in no 
respect dissimilar to his fellows. Mrs. 
Abbie’s eyes were ever quicker than my 
own, and the manner in which she an- 
nounced her latest discovery was char- 
acteristic, to say the very least. 

“Do you know, Dicky,” she said, 
riding close to my elbow, “ that the chief 
purpose of a woman in this world is to 
see what other women wear?” 

Following a silence of several hours, 
this unexpected query set my wits adrift 
upon a sea of conjecture. 

“Ts it a joke?” I asked. 

“It’s the truth—though lots of us 
wouldn’t confess it. A man looks at 
faces; a woman, at material, cut and fit, 
flounces, ruffles and trimming. If there 
is no other woman in sight—as at the 
present time—she inspects the garb of 
strangers of the other sex; and it is a 
pleasure to discover velvet and gold lace 
where one had anticipated rags partially 
hidden by a Mexican blanket. What do 
you think of our guide, Dicky?” 

I could only stare at him in silent 
amazement—for at the sound of our 
voices he had reined his horse aside, and 
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was facing us. He was a little man, boy- 
ish in build but old of face; in fact, to 
guess at his age was the merest venture, 
since smallpox pits play havoc with 
youthful bloom. The average Mexican, 
young or old, bears the marks of a suc- 
cessful tussle with that dread disease, but 
our guide seemed to have fared uncom- 
monly ill in this matter; yet, when he 
smiled, one forgot the scars in admiring 
the twinkle of his merry eyes and ivory- 
white teeth. Possibly his own knowl- 
edge of this fact explains why his smile 
was rarely lacking. Ridiculously diminu- 
tive and as homely as original sin, the 
man had yet the assurance to invite no- 
tice by a richness of garb such as only 
a dyed-in-the-wool dandy would have 
ventured to assume. From the peak of 
his ‘sombrero to the high but almost mi- 
croscopical boot-heels, a modest taste 
might have found much to criticise, but 
not on the score of cheapness. 

Mrs. Abbie gave a funny hysterical 
gasp. “Quick! Ask him if he under- 
stands English—it’s awful to be shown 
such a rig and not know whether you 
dare pick it to pieces.” 

“The Sefiora is admiring your cos- 
tume, friend,” said I in response to his 
look of inquiry; “you know that the 
fair sex has ever an eye for gold and 
bright colors. Surely we are honored by 
the companionship of a caballero of such 
consequence.” 

The little man shook his head, though 
evidently highly pleased with the flattery. 

“Your error is but natural, Sefior,” 
he said, “ yet more than rich clothing is 
required to make a gentleman of one 
born to peonage. The debt was of my 
father’s making, who knew but the one 
way of money-getting, and that one of 
no avail. The man who will work must 
be content with poverty.” 

“You reverse all time-honored prov- 
erbs.” 

“T have proved their falsity. Ca- 
ramba! Did not Eliseo del Blanco wear 
his fingers to the bone ere his lesson was 
learned? If I have gold upon my coat 
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and in its pockets, it is because these 
same fingers refused longer to toil after 
feeling the touch of cards. Does the 
Sefior know monte?” 

The gambler’s hand was already seek- 
ing the tools of his trade, but desisted at 
my laughing reply: “I would not care 
to be taught the game by one so evi- 
dently its master. Your garb speaks too 
plainly of good fortune.” 

“ Again the Sefior is wrong. People 
gaze upon me and say, ‘Gambling is a 
profitable trade—see how Eliseo has 
prospered ;’ and when I place a pile of 
gold there and one of silver here before 
me on the table, they gather like wolves 
that have heard the bleating of a young 
lamb. Win or lose, it is an honor to 
have staked even a peso when Eliseo 
deals the cards. Yet—who knows, 
Sefior?—it may easily chance that even 
yourself might, if you so desired, win 
all that I possess within the hour.” 

“ Hence it is the more to be regretted,” 
I replied, “that we can ill afford even 
the minutes already lost in discussing 
such a possibility. The Sefiora requires 
rest, and I presume that you have some 
definite destination in view?” 

The hint proved fruitful of apologies, 
and for the next several miles we smart- 
ened our gait, so that, before the sun had 
climbed far up the eastern sky, our jour- 
ney for that day was at an end. The 
hills I had dimly seen through the morn- 
ing haze, proved to be much nearer at 
hand than they appeared; as we ap- 
proached them, the chaparral growth 
grew thicker, and presently we were 
fighting our way along a scarcely defin- 
able trail, which ended abruptly at the 
very door of a little adobe house. So 
dense was the surrounding tangle of 
mesquite and other thorny shrubs com- 
mon to that region, that the crumbling 
wall was almost within arm’s reach be- 
fore I saw it. Those who have sojourned 
in Mexico, or our own Southwest, know 
that it is easier to say that an adobe 
building “looks old” than to guess 
within fifty years of its age. Where 
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there is but little rainfall, those rude 
walls of sun-dried brick seem to last for- 
ever. Possibly a considerable clearing 
might have once surrounded the little 
structure—tilled, perhaps, by Indian la- 
bor under the supervision of some Fran- 
ciscan padre; but if so, the chaparral had 
long since re-asserted its ancient sover- 
eignty, and chaparral is a_ leisurely 
growth at best. 

Eliseo dismounted and entered, first 
motioning us to await his re-appearance 
before quitting our saddles. An indis- 
tinct murmur of voices followed, and, a 
moment later, two Mexicans, armed and 
with faces purposely averted from our 
gaze, passed out at the door, slipped by 
our horses and were instantly lost from 
sight. “ Exit first and second murder- 
ers,’ murmured Mrs. Abbie; and then, 
as one whimsical thought prompted an- 
other : 

‘*¢ «What is this castle called 
That stands hard by?’ ’’ 


“Has this hut a name?” I queried, 
as our guide reappeared and signified 
that all was well. 

“Tt is called La Casa del Muerte, 
Sefior,’ he replied, with his customary 
smile; “men have died here, but the 
manner of their death is now forgotten. 
So death has visited every foot of earth; 
but what matters it to us who are still 
alive? Enter, eat and sleep; if there is 
danger, it is only for the fools who would 
follow us here.” 

We accepted his assurance of our 
safety, and the more willingly because 
he had hinted at the possibility of sleep. 
At any other time Mrs. Abbie might 
have turned a questioning and contempt- 
uous eye upon the chaffy grass and 
ragged blankets; at any other time I 
might have reminded her that one com- 
monly rests better sans hat, boots and 
cartridge belt; but neither of us were 
just then in the humor to be critical. 
Eliseo had followed us closely, and I re- 
member his remarking that in an inner 
room there was fire and food, and that 
I sleepily wondered why he _ should 
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imagine us interested in the matter. 
“We had supper at the Hacienda,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Abbie from her corner. 
“Don’t bother—that’s a good man; and 
don’t you dare go prowling—around—in 
the kitchen—until—until—” and _ then 
either Mrs. Abbie or myself dropped 
asleep, for the conclusion as well as the 
motive of the threat was lost. 

Hours later I awoke with a clear 
brain, to the consciousness that our 
memorable meal with Don José Salazar 
was now entitled to a place among the 
events of ancient history. The gambler 
sat upon his heels in the broad belt of 
sunlight from the door, a Navajo blanket 
spread down before him, and, upon it, 
cards lying in pairs and constantly being 
removed and replaced by others from 
the pack. Eliseo was doubtless, for once, 
dealing a straight game, since there is 
small temptation to sharp practice when 
the right hand plays against the left. It 
seemed to me a most pitiful display of 
soul-servitude to a master passion, but 
Eliseo only laughed gleefully upon dis- 
covering himself watched. Said he: “ It 
is a fancy of mine, Sefior, to sometimes 
try if one may safely be honest if he 
would. It is the meeting of the two 
lambs, each anxious to shear the other’s 
fleece; and so they sit, and place their 
pesos, and deal; but the dealer loses as 
often as the other.” 

“And in the game where lambs are 
matched against a wolf?” 

He turned the top card of the pack— 
the Seven of Hearts—replaced it, turned 
it again—and behold! ’twas the Knave 
of Spades. How it was done remained 
a mystery—I only tell of what I saw. 

“ Sefior,” said I, gravely, “ are honest 
men so scarce in Mexico that you should 
be chosen as my guide?” 

He gazed at me for a moment in 
blank amazement, and I straightway re- 
solved to profit by this unlooked-for 
chance. Taken off his guard, there was 
a hope that he might tell the truth in 
his own defence. 


“You would have tempted me to play 
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this morning,” I reminded him. “ Tell 
me, Sefior del Blanco, did you accept this 
mission because there is gold in my 
purse? If so, there should be a speedier 
way of making it your own.” 

“The master is unjust to the most 
humble of his slaves,” he stammered at 
length. “ You have seen that a gambler 
cannot control his passion for cards, even 
though he must play alone. But what 
matter if you won or lost, since all that 
I have is at the Sefior’s disposal? If it 
proves too little, Eliseo has friends who 
know his honesty—save in the small mat- 
ter that he has shown you.” 

“But why beggar yourself for a 
stranger?” I asked with an assumption 
of carelessness. “Come, amigo mio, I 
am curious to gauge the knowledge, as 
well as the faith, of those who proffer 
me their aid. What do you know of this 
matter?” 

“Of Tue Spur, Sefior?” 

“ Of the sign and its meaning.” 

Eliseo shook his head dubiously. “ All 
I have been told is this: That the ring 
is journeying once more to el Rancho del 
Valedor ; the rest I have known always.” 

“ Tell it, then, to me.” 

The gambler forgot to smile for one 
fleeting moment; his brows met in an 
expression of intense thought. “It is 
but a tale of our grandsires, Sefior—a 
tradition that is recalled by a word, but 
which one cannot repeat as it was told to 
him. The matter befell when Mexico was 
ruled by Spain, and none too justly for 
the welfare of her people. There were 
revolutions which ended ill, and many 
more that were planned but came to 
nothing, because always there were 
traitors to sell their brethren for Spanish 
gold. Perchance the Sefior knows that, 
so far, my story is true?” 

“It is history,” I replied. 

“ And then The Protector came—” 

“The Protector?” 

“The wearer of the Broken Spur— 
the friend of all who had worn chains 
or who had felt the whip. But the world 
is wide, and in other lands there was 
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need of his sword and counsel. So the 
spur and the ring passed from Mexico, 
and men have grown old and grey await- 
ing their return.” 

“ And is this all you have to tell? Who 
was this Protector?—and of what avail 
is the ring without the man?” 

“ Quien sabe, Sefior? quien sabe?” re- 
sponded Eliseo helplessly, gesturing with 
open palms. “I have told all as I 
learned it—but we know that the promise 
he gave us is now to be redeemed. If 
aught depends upon our own faith, you 
will find us true to our heart’s last drop.” 

From Mrs. Abbie’s corner came a mur- 
mured “ Bravo!” and the patter of boot- 
heels on the hard earth. The gambler 
smiled understandingly and stood erect 
with doffed sombrero. “When the 
tragedy is written Eliseo’s humble part 
will be forgotten,” he said; “but if the 
Sefiora must applaud, let it be after she 
has eaten of the dried beef and parched 
corn, that must give us strength for a 
long night’s ride.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 
One of the Forty. 


It has remained a matter of wonder to 
me why our guide should have deemed it 
necessary to further conceal our move- 
ments under the cloak of night. It is 
possible that there were villages or 
ranches to be passed where news of the 
happenings at la Hacienda Santa Clara 
might have preceded us; but, if such 
were the case, they were given a wide 
berth, for from dark till dawn we were 
cruising through an apparently tenantless 
wilderness wherein the only sign of 
human presence were the occasional cat- 
tle and. horse herds that we stumbled 
upon, and now and then a road or trail 
crossing our course of travel. The 
horses were reasonably fresh after their 
day’s rest, and in consequence required 
more of curbing than urging to time their 
gait to our wishes. I could judge from 
the stars that we were mainly holding to 
a southwesterly direction, but there were 
times when we doubled almost directly 
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back for a mile or two and then circled 
widely to the right or left. Eliseo, I con- 
jectured, was feeling his way with care 
over a half-forgotten route, and occa- 
sionally overshooting the turns and find- 
ing himself where he had no desire to be. 
However, the night passed without inci- 
dent worthy of note, and shortly after 
sunrise we found shelter and food at a 
sheep herder’s jacal. The Meztizo 
woman and her brood of half-naked chil- 
dren viewed our approach with evident 
suspicion and alarm, but a dozen words 
from our gold-bedizened fore-rider suf- 
ficed to gain us a most extravagant wel- 
come. The reader will remember that 
the first dozen years of my life were 
spent in daily, almost hourly, association 
with the peons on my father’s ranch; I 
was accustomed to the deference shown 
by servant to master; but here there was 
a display of enthusiasm mixed with awed 
humility, which embarrassed far more 
than it pleased me. The woman caught 
at my horse’s bridle and led the reluctant 
animal to the very door of her hut, and 
a gaudy serape was spread for me to 
alight upon. The eldest of the children 
—a boy just entering his teens—was 
jerked forward by the shoulder and told 
to hurry to the stream for fresh water, 
that I might remove from my hands and 
face the dust of travel, and there was a 
scramble by the smaller ones to scrape 
and brush away the heterogeneous litter 
with which the mud floor of the jacal 
was strewn, while the mother called 
loudly upon la Madre de Dios and all 
the Saints to bear witness that she was 
all unworthy to receive such an august 
visitor beneath her roof. Her clamor 
was hushed in amazement when she saw 
me assist Mrs. Abbie to dismount and 
step aside, that the latter might be first 
to enter, and I noticed that my com- 
panion thereafter was regarded with 
reverential! awe, in spite of the matter- 
of-fact way in which she at once pro- 
ceeded to investigate the culinary re- 
sources of our hostess’s establishment. 
Mrs. Abbie was hungry and wanted a 
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meal of her own cooking. Luckily we 
found a little flour, salt pork and coffee 
in the larder, and a double shot into a 
covey of Mexican quail that morning 
had secured us a half-dozen birds; so 
that, within the hour, our hunger was 
satisfactorily appeased. In each of our 
tin plates Eliseo left a silver peso as 
recompense for the provision devoured ; 
but I doubt whether his munificence was 
appreciated as it deserved; the money 
was left lying unnoticed, while a hand- 
kerchief that Mrs .Abbie had given one 
of the children was snatched away by 
the mother, carefully folded, and secreted 
with the family treasures. 

That day we rode only far enough to 
find more comfortable quarters and 
thenceforward our journey was prose- 
cuted in a manner. a trifle more comport- 
ing with our role of honest, law-abiding 
travelers. We were no longer afraid of 
the light, and, though Eliseo sometimes 
made wide détours to avoid certain dan- 
ger points, we were generally following 
a trail more or less plain. Once again 
Mrs. Abbie evinced an interest in hunt- 
ing, or rather in shooting the game that 
was continually flushing or running 
from the roadside coverts. I observed, 
however, that she never ventured upon 
side excursions or rode far in the ad- 
vance. Formerly I had worried over 
her disregard of danger, but now, though 
as fearless as ever, she had come to rec- 
ognize the value of prudence. “ Fight- 
ing is more enjoyable in theory than in 
practice,” she confided to me, in the 
course of one of our long conversations. 
“ The trouble is, that if one party to the 
affair comes out all right, the other party 
is pretty certain to come out all wrong— 
and I can’t help sympathizing with the 
under dog. Dicky, I'll never forget that 
poor fellow who was set to smoke us out, 
back yonder at the ranch. I am glad I 
didn’t see him, but it’s awful enough as 
it is—he must have looked like those 
others.” 


Luckily the gambler was in a position 
to lighten her load of remorse. When 
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the hacienda was taken by assault, a 
wounded man had been found in one of 
the rooms, his hip broken by a bullet. 
It was certain that his injury had been 
received prior to the general fight, for 
the limb was roughly bandaged. Mrs. 
Abbie cried a little over this bit of news, 
but they were tears of relief rather than 
regret. “I wish it had been Don José,” 
she said; “I’d give a good deal for a 
shot at that old rascal—the coward! To 
shield himself behind a peon!” 

The only bit of excitement that befell 
us during two days of travel was due to 
the unexpected arrival of a rifle bullet, 
sped from a clump of bushes far to our 
right, which clipped across the neck of 
my horse a few inches forward of the 
saddle. The marksman had held a little 
too far ahead ; otherwise, some other pen 
would have had the task of chronicling 
the incident. Eliseo commanded us to 
ride forward with all speed—which we 
did, without firing a shot in return. At 
our noonday halt the gambler found 
messengers willing to ride with tidings 
of the attempt at assassination, and 
shortly after we were again in the saddle 
a dozen men overtook us and deployed 
in advance and on our flanks as scouts. 
Their leader—a man far advanced in 
years, bald, and with snowy beard de- 
scending nearly to his waist—spurred his 
horse beside my own. “I had been told 
of your coming, Sefior,” said he, baring 
his head with grave deference, “ and re- 
gret that I am at present forbidden to 
tell you my name; but let it suffice that 
I am one of the two score. Only two 
others besides myself have lived to see 
this day, and my own years are more 
than you would guess.” 

“You are welcome, my father,” I re- 
sponded, pressing his hand warmly; 
“ there is little need to tell you that, since 
you bring us safety. But, further than 
this, I feel that in our meeting the pur- 
pose of my present mission is in part ful- 
filled. It is a gleam of light to eyes long 
blinded.” 


“You have just cause for complaint,” 
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remarked “ Greybeard,” after a moment’s 
meditation. “I would not have had it 
so, but the Dofia Josefa is a woman, and 
has her whims and fancies. You might 
have traveled Mexico unquestioned on a 
horse wearing another ‘brand, and been 
spared danger and the need of bloodshed- 
ding. Yet, the ring commanded our 
obedience.” 

“ The ring?” 

“The Sefior must be patient,” said 
Greybeard, meeting with a smile my en- 
quiring gaze. “Remember that you 
would break a promise in tempting me 
to forget my own.” 

“ But you can at least say if you ap- 
prove of my coming and believe that 
there was need?” 

“Como no? A pledge must be re- 
deemed, and we have wearied of the 
debt. But I am forgetting that you have 
much to learn, and the time is not yet.” 

It was useless to beg for further dis- 
closures, but the little I had discovered 
was food for meditation. Mrs. Abbie, 
when a chance for private conversation 
came, summed up matters, so far as we 
had an inkling of them, with her usual 
conciseness and brevity: ‘“ That eccen- 
tric relative of yours may or may not be 
mentally weak (though, remember, I 
hold to my original view in the matter), 
but it is beyond question that as the sur- 
viving head of the Molina tribe, she 
wields a remarkable power over a whole 
lot of otherwise sensible Mexicans. I 
have been puzzled all along to under- 
stand why, and we are a long ways yet 
from the bottom of the mystery. But we 
know, now, that there is more behind it 
than mere reverence for a family name. 
()ur venerable friend speaks of a pledge 
or contract of such ancient date that 
thirty-seven of the forty parties to it have 
passed to that blesséd realm where 
broken spurs and other tommy-rot are 
counted of small concern, and we have 
reason to suppose that you are sent to 
settle accounts and wipe the slate clean. 
It's not for an ordinary, every-day 
American schoolma’am to solve these 
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Spanish-American puzzles, but the an- 
swer is generally ‘ politics,’ and you will 
likely find it so in the present case.” 

“With the usual accessories?” 

“Of course—pronunciamentos, guer- 
rilla warfare, and a big day at the wind- 
up—backed against a mud wall, with a 
firing squad to make a mess of your best 
clothes. Dicky, it’s sweet to die for one’s 
country—the poets say so and we’ve got 
to believe it; at least until the statement 


‘is denied by some one who has been over 


the road. I only hope the Boston papers 
will have their best correspondents in 
the field, and that I can catch up with 
my runaway wardrobe before the pho- 
tographer comes along.” And she cer- 
tainly spoke and looked as though she 
meant every word of it. 

We had left the plains behind us and 
were threading the windings of a narrow 
defile among the hills, when a scattering 
volley of shots sent the advance guard 
clattering back in terror—a_riderless 
horse in the lead. Quite naturally the 
first thought was to retreat, but the at- 
tempt developed an enemy in the rear. 
We were fairly trapped—caught between 
two fires—and I suggested to Greybeard 
that our only course was to display a 
white flag, in token of surrender. “ And 
for what purpose, Sefior?” he queried. 
“Tt is death here or elsewhere, and I 
prefer meeting it with free hands and 
eyes. What have we to fear from men 
who find the target but once in a hun- 
dred shots? At my back, compadres! 
Were the President’s own guard before 
us, not the breadth of a hair would we 
swerve!” 

It was more my horse’s eagerness than 
my own that threw me first by a dozen 
yards in our charge upon the enemy in 
our front. No thought was farther from 
my mind than that of wresting from 
Greybeard the leadership of his men. 
3ut instantly there rang out the cry: 
“La Espuela Quebrada!” the veteran’s 
voice awakening a deafening echo from 
his followers—and I knew straightway 
that chance had favored me where my 
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own wit would have failed. There is 
nothing that will carry men so far as en- 
thusiasm, and those riding at my horse’s 
heels were temporarily so full of it that 
I could hardly keep out of their way. 
Only a few shots were fired at us while 
passing through the zone of danger, for 
this was in the time of muzzle-loaders; 
moreover, the enemy had erred in laying 
their ambuscade near an abrupt bend in 
the valley, which, when safely passed, 
gave us absolute protection. Not a man 
did we see, save the body of our own 
scout, who had fallen at the first fire; 
consequently, we were denied the privi- 
lege of a single shot as proof of our 
ability to fight as well as run. 

As we slackened speed to breathe our 
mounts, Greybeard could not refrain 
from offering a bit of timely counsel: 
“The Sefior now comprehends that a sol- 
dier must forget the meaning of fear; 
but prudence befits the bravest, and, with 
your permission, it were well that eight 
of our men should hold this valley 
against those who may pursue.” 

* Seven besides myself,” I suggested— 
eager to further redeem the error of 
which I had been guilty. 

“You will make all possible speed un- 
der Eliseo’s guidance,” replied Grey- 
beard with decision. ‘“ Remember that 
we are here only to secure your safety, 
and that your life is not your own to 
risk. Hasten, Sefior; if all goes well, I 
shall soon follow.” 

So we pressed on, our ears strained to 
catch the sound of conflict in our rear; 
up the seemingly endless ravine, across 
the first range of hills and down its far- 
ther slope, and then, in a grassy flat be- 
side a stream, we came upon a trio of 
hobbled horses quietly grazing, a fire, a 
man sitting near it upon a pyramid of 


saddles and packs and the man was 
El Peletero! 


CHAPTER XxXI. 
In Which Ramon Accepts Advice. 
Though I had anticipated seeing no 
more of the Skinner until the end of 
our journey was reached, nothing could 
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have been more welcome to either Mrs. 
Abbie or myself than this unexpected 
happening. For one thing, it betokened 
that the need of our travelling separately 
had passed, which meant that we were 
now in a region where friends were more 
numerous than enemies. Besides, it is a 
serious matter to be deprived for a week 
of one’s personal baggage, especially 
when one is compelled to lead the life of 
a hobo, or more strictly speaking, a life 
that would drive any sensible hobo to 
accept the toil and conventions of re- 
spectability. Mrs. Abbie’s delight 
scorned repression, especially after we 
were told that a halt of some length 
would be made at this spot. Even the 
shortest delay seemed to me inadvisable, 
in view of our recent danger ; but Ramon 
apparently felt no alarm, for he at once 
proceeded to pitch our little tent for Mrs. 
Abbie’s occupancy. 

It was good to once more know the 
feeling of security, which, since child- 
hood days, had always been mine when 
under the old Mexican’s watchful eye. 
Nor, I am glad to say, was my delight 
at the re-union due to selfish reasons 
only. Ramon’s horse, as well as my 
own, bore the Broken Spur brand—a 
sign to conjure with if one wished for 
either friends or enemies west of the Rio 
Grande; moreover, the skinner, in a cen- 
tury of strenuous effort, had shouldered 
numberless quarrels, personal and politi- 
cal, any one of which might be unex- 
pectedly revived to his discomfort. Con- 
sidering the perils we ourselves had es- 
caped, it seemed but little short of a 
miracle that Ramon should have pulled 
through with a whole skin. 

“T have heard, Sefior,” he said, when 
I commenced the relation of our adven- 
tures. “It might have been better to 
have trusted the old peon, and so spared 
bloodshedding. But there was never 
danger, Sefior, for all men knew of the 
ring.” 

“ But for Manuel, we should have been 
smothered at Santa Clara!” I retorted 
hotly. 
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“Most assuredly! And but for Don 
Sebastian, riding yonder, you would 
have surrendered ring and life to a band 
of mountain thieves. So the mother fox 
guards her young from traps and hounds, 
and would the Dofia Josefa have less 
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with the report that there had been no 
attempt at pursuit, but that he had 
thought it prudent to locate a vidette at 
the head of the valley and to scatter the 
remainder of his men through the hills 
as scouts. Timely notice would be forth- 














‘‘In a grassy flat beside a stream, we came upon a bunch of horses, a fire, and a man sitting 
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thought of her own?” But when I 
pointed to the bleeding gash on my 
horse’s neck, the old man shook his head 
and for a moment ceased to smile. 
Greybeard—or Don Sebastian, as El 
Peletero had called him—now joined us 


coming, in case there were suspicious 
movements on foot; in the meanwhile 
the Sefior might rest at his ease, and the 
Sefiora need not be apprehensive of 
danger. 

But when the middle of the night was 
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long passed, Mrs. Abbie awoke me with 
tidings that there had been rapid and 
continuous firing beyond the ridge, and 
presently it was resumed—the reports 
merging together like the patter of fall- 
ing rain. Don Sebastian lay peacefully 
sleeping beside a smouldering fire at a 
short. distance from the tent, and I could 
indistinctly discern the seated figure of 
Ramon just beyond—evidently awake, 
since he was in the act of lighting a 
cigarette. Still farther beyond, the level 
sward seemed broken into a multitude of 
bumps and ridges, and, even prior to 
closer investigation, I had half guessed 
what they meant. Our feeble party had 
been strengthened by reinforcements. At 
least a hundred men slept that night sur- 
rounding our tent; and, though before 
dawn they had all vanished as silently as 
they had come, the crushed and trampled 
grass bore witness that their presence 
had been something more tangible than 
a dream. 

“Le Moyne was right after all,” I said 
to Mrs. Abbie, as we watched Ramon at 
the familiar task of saddling the pack 
horses and adjusting their burdens in 
place. ‘“ The Spanish people are too par- 
ticularly fond of resurrecting dead and 
gone issues and propping them up to a 
semblance of life. Here is civil war 
springing from the lap of peace—and the 
person most immediately concerned 
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doesn’t know a blessed thing of what it’s . 


all about, though he is pretty certain to 
be blamed for the whole business. Won- 
der if Don Sebastian wouldn’t accept this 
ring as a gift, and plan some way of get- 
ting us back into Texas?” 

Mrs. Abbie’s lips pursed, and sundry 
small wrinkles showed for a fleeting in- 
stant across the dear old lady’s nose. 
“That’s only a bluff, Dicky, and it’s 
poorly done, even for a beginner. Don’t 
pretend you are not tickled almost to 
death at the way things are turning out, 
for there was never yet an American boy 
without the yearning for adventure and 
glory. Now that we’ve a chance at his- 
tory-making, let’s make a whole lot and 
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be done with it. I couldn't shut my 
eyes after that firing, last night, but lay 
there with my nerves tingling and re- 
peated those fool heroic verses that 
schoolboys are so fond of spouting: 


‘¢¢ *Twas midnight. In his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour.’ ’’ 


“T didn’t sleep in the tent last night,” 
I remarked. 

“But J did—or tried to. And then 
there was that Xerxes business: 


‘¢ ¢T saw him on the battle eve, 
When like a king he bore him; 
Proud hosts, in glit’ring helm and gleave, 
And prouder chiefs before him!’ 


“You may remember that Xerxes got 
it in the neck,” continued Mrs. Abbie, 
“but he didn’t bluff worth a cent—and 
neither did Campbell’s Highlander: 


‘¢¢Palse wizard avaunt! 
my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms 
but one’— 


I have marshalled 


“ Which was certainly strange if true,” 
I added. “But the next couplet will 
bear repetition : 


‘« «They are true, to the last of their breath 
and their blood; 
And the name of their leader is apt to be— 
mud!’ ”’ 


“ Blest if I don’t believe the boy means 
it!” exclaimed Mrs. Abbie in honest 
wonderment. “See here, my -son; we 
are into this matter too deeply now, to 
let ourselves be troubled by fears or re- 
grets. Right or wrong, there’s nothing 
for it but to go right ahead and do our 
very best, trusting that a halt can be 
called somewhere short of upsetting the 
Republic of Mexico into the Gulf of the 
same name. Your promise to Ramon 
is no longer binding, when once this won- 
derful ranch of your ancestors is 
reached ; and it will then be time enough 
to figure on what we'll do next.” 

Eliseo, the need of his services at an 
end, had disappeared during the past 
night without the formality of bidding us 
Adios, and there only remained Don Se- 














bastian and two of his followers—in ad- 
dition, of course, to El Peletero. But 
there were many hoof-marks upon the 
road that we travelled, and occasionally 
we had glimpses of distant horsemen to 
the right and left. Doubtless our rear 
was also well guarded; for once during 
the forenoon we were overtaken by a 
courier, who, after a few words with 
Don Sebastian, returned the way he had 
come. One could not help commending 
the thoroughness of provision made for 
our safety, and I was surprised to find 
that our veteran with the snowy beard 
modestly disclaimed all credit in the mat- 
ter. Said he: “ Men may censure me— 
a Castilian of the purest blood, who. has 
disgraced his name neither in field nor 
council—for acknowledging obedience to 
an unlettered peon; but what would you 
have, Sefior? That greatest of patriots, 
Benito Juarez—whom the French sneer- 
ingly called ‘le petit Indien **—could not 
boast a single drop of Spanish blood, and 
yet all the world acclaims him the peer 
of Washington and Bolivar. And Ramon 
was with Hidalgo at Dolores, in 1810, 
where the first blow was struck for Mexi- 
can liberty. He was a trusted adherent 
of our Emperor Iturbide, earning honors 
that his lack of ambition would not ac- 
cept; and in the dissensions and strife 
after the Republic was born—Look you, 
Sefior, there were forty changes of 
rulers between 1824 and the fall of Maxi- 
milian, even as many as six different 
presidents in one year !—in all this time, 
I say, though now and then we fought 
face to face, rather than shoulder to 
shoulder, I can bear witness that Ra- 
mon’s hand was never idle. There are 
men more deeply studied in the art of 
war, but not even in Napoleon’s Old 
Guard could you have found one claim- 
ing so many years of constant service— 
since, even in times of so-called peace, 
it was often his fortune to be classed 
with those who scorned to accept defeat. 
Generals like Diaz, Grant or Lee may 
plan wonderful campaigns; yet their 


*“The Little Indian.” 
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plans must be carried through by such 
men as your Felipe Sheridan, Don Tomas 
Jackson or Don José Wheeler, and it is 
with leaders of this type that I would 
rank Ramon—for he knows how to be 
everywhere at once and accomplish much 
with but few men. I would suggest, 
Sefior —” 

“Yes?” said I enquiringly, as he hesi- 
tated. 

“So does a busy tongue oft betray the 
most cautious brain,’”’ remarked Don Se- 
bastian, his cheeks flushing, angrily; 
“who am I to prate of the disgrace of 
consorting with Mestizos and peons! Be- 
hold Ramon yonder—plodding along be- 
hind the pack-horses, as though he had 
no thought beyond holding them straight 
in the trail, while I must waste breath 
in boasting and idle prattle!” 

“You may at least tell me the outcome 
of last night’s battle?’ I said, anxiously 
casting about for a subject less embar- 
rassing to my worthy friend. 

The query elicited a smile. 

“The battle?—'twas nothing, Sefior, 
merely a wasting of powder by sheep 
herders and vaqueros—men who have 
faith in lead rather than in steel. On 
either side there were rocks to shield 
these brave marksmen, and a half-mile 
of darkness lay between. A dozen men 
with machetes could have ended the mat- 
ter—but these things are learned only by 
experience.” 

We were again traversing a compara- 
tively level country, having left behind 
us the hill range, which I later learned 
was a spur of the Sierra de la Faraqua. 
It seemed that Eliseo, in his eagerness to 
avoid risk of interference with our jour- 
ney by military or civil officials, had 
swung much farther to the right of our 
proper course than necessity warranted, 
closely skirting that most undesirable of 
regions known as‘the Bolson of Mapimi. 
We were now, so Don Sebastian in- 
formed me, to venture a day’s travel 
nearer Monterey, pass a score of miles 
to the westward of Saltillo, and then turn 
still farther eastward into the State of 
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Nuevo Leon. By those who have ac- 
quaintance with the geography, or rather 
the topography, of the section of Mexico 
referred to, it will be seen that the most 
rugged, difficult part of our journey was 
still before us, and at the same time the 
most interesting from the standpoint of 
the sight-seeing tourist. 

I presume that the site of our next 
camp had been decided upon the night 
before. At any rate, an hour before 
dusk we came upon a newly built fire by 
the roadside, and Don Sebastian at once 
dismounted and signified that we should 
follow his example. While the night was 
still young there came a messenger at 
full speed from the northward, and his 
tidings were apparently of a disquieting 
nature, calling for an immediate and 
lengthy consultation between our two 
veterans. As a consequence Mrs. Abbie 
literally slept on her arms—her trusty 
shotgun within reach of her hand, pru- 
dently left uncharged, but with “oodles” 
of ammunition conveniently placed. Pre- 
pared for the worst, she slept as placidly 
as a child, until, shortly after midnight, 
Ramon awoke us both. Don Sebastian 
was with him and two other Mexicans, 
both strangers to us—an old man and a 
boy of about my own age. “ The Sefior 
knows that I would not awaken him 
needlessly,” asserted the skinner in an 
apologetic tone; “ neither would I, with- 
out cause, rob the Sefiora of that repose 
which is so sweet to the agéd and feeble.”’ 

“Um-m-ph!” grunted Mrs. Abbie, re- 
sentfully. 
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“Tt is‘the counsel of Don Sebastian,” 
continued El Peletero gravely, “ that we 
should, for the present, avoid further con- 
flict with those who pursue us—and it is 
said that there are soldiers as well as 
the ladrones of Don José, following upon 
our trail like starved wolves. So we 
four will seek another road to the 
Rancho del Valedor, riding horses other 
than our own. But there will still be 
game for the soldiers to hunt down— 
though the Sefiora’s garb may fasten 
none too closely around yonder hombre’s 
ribs, yet there was not one of his age of 
slimmer figure among all our men.” 

Ramon’s earnestness added humor to 
the proposition he sought to explain, 
which in itself was quite sufficient to ex- 
cite our mirthfulness. It was absolutely 
too funny to think of transforming these 
two stolid, sombre-eyed Mexicans into a 
Mrs. Abbie and a Dick Fuller; but in the 
end we managed the trick all right, at the 
cost of some of our least valued clothing. 
In all likelihood the ruse would be dis- 
covered in a day or two at furthest, but 
not before it had fully served its pur- 
pose. Pack horses, tent, and nearly all 
our personal baggage were again left be- 
hind, and, with some such feeling as 
must come to the mariner who finds him- 
self continually cut out from port by 
baffling head winds, we bestrode our 
strange steeds and followed Ramon and 
Don Sebastian, as, side by side, they 
rode into the night. 

(To be continued.) 














CHRISTMAS AT THE TRANSVAAL BELFAST. 
By NAN MOULTON. 


LONG the Delagoa line of rail- 
way, at the highest point of 
the high veldt of the Trans- 
vaal, little Belfast is dropped any- 
where beyond the track, for all the 
world like a bunch of Spillikins. An 
\ O'Neill came along in the days of the 
¥ Barberton gold rush, saw mining pos- 
sibilities here, bought wide tracts of 
veldt, divided it into lots, and, with a 
large faith in the future, christened the 
whole Betrast. At present one coal mine 
is in operation, and Belfast is populated 
by O’Neills—and others. It was inevitable 
that eventually the population should in- 
crease; for no one ever died in Belfast, 
they said—you simply couldn’t die in such 
tonic atmospheres. There was one grave 
conspicuous by the roadside as you drove 
wae ls Qe the half-mile from the station to the new 
of weg. F hotel of corrugated iron, but that was ex- 
BE ee plained by the hoary joke of tonic coun- 
tries. It was, they said, the grave of the 
oldest man in Belfast whom the others had shot one day from sheer ashaméd- 
ness at Belfast’s not owning so Christian and respectable an institution as a 
cemetery. 

But all this was before the war. They have a cemetery now, sure enough, 
with its rows of young soldiers’ graves—among them six Canadians—and its 
rows of Dutch, too, reminiscent of the Concentration Camp, and across the 
waving veldt grasses a cross stands out here and there against a green kopje; 
and at Christmas time in Belfast, mauve lilies and faint-hued wild geraniums 
and exquisite bits of carnation whisper “ Peace on earth” around the lonely 
crosses. Four miles away, on an endless slope, one sees distinctly the monu- 
ment which celebrates the great victory of the Dutch over Dingaan, the Zulu 
chief. But, in war days, the Royal Irish encamped at its base and amused them- 
selves and revenged their country by chipping away all the gilt glory of letter- 
ing and most of the angles. 

It was funny to have the regulation turkey-and-plum-pudding dinner in a 
summer land and to hear the familiar fiendish horn being winded by the stren- 
uous youth of Belfast. And, after dinner, under a sky big and blue and benefi- 
cent, through an air all sparkle and tingle like precious old wine, we drove out 
to the battlefield of Bergendaal. Somewhere, on the line of blue hills across 
from us, General Buller and sturdy little Bobs had met. The names of Lyttelton 
and French and Pole-Carew are also associated with Belfast and Bergendaal and 
their environing hills. One rashly patriotic O’Neill mother vowed a vow that 
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her coming baby should be named after 
the first British general to enter Belfast. 
Her baby was a girlie, and the general 
was Pole-Carew; but she kept her oath. 
Ordinarily they could call the baby Polly, 
she said, and Polly the child is, even unto 
this day. 

There was a wide sun-washed valley 
and across it the guns played from the 
opposing hills. Later, the Second Rifle 
Brigade swept across this valley and up 
the unfriendly kopje, right in the teeth 
of the Boer rifles behind every rock. 
The cairn of stones now marking its top 
has a slab inserted in its side with the 
names—and a long list it is—of those of 
the Second Rifle Brigade who remained 
on the unfriendly kopje, long after the 
firing had ceased. The house of the 
Bothas is still all splashed with bullets 
and their garden is full of huge excava- 
tions, made by the bursting of shells. 
Behind the house we gleaned shrapnel 
from the ploughed land. On past the 
wattle hedge is the little cemetery. The 
graves of the officers and men of the 
Second Rifle Brigade are neatly fenced 
in, with marble crosses at their heads 
and flowers for remembrance. The 
burial place of the Johannesburg Police 
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(Dutch) is overgrown with grass. An 
officer sleeps apart, with a weather-dark- 
ened, broken wooden cross at his head; 
but all his men are buried together under 
one mound, a similar forlorn cross above 
them—no names, no care. Perhaps I 
looked as distressed as I felt at the differ- 
ence; for the young Boer, Mr. Botha, 
explained that it was not known who 
the men were, and my Belfast host 
added that now there was no Govern- 
ment of their own to look after them and 
that in all probability most of their 
friends were dead. 

The Christmas sun shone on over the 
quiet afternoon land; the wind softly 
brushed the burnt-orange poppies against 
the shining grasses; the fat-tailed Cape 
Colony sheep nibbled in the meadow; the 
babies of my host gleefully gathered blue 
lilies, and he himself, between stoopings 
for shrapnel, told me the story of the 
fight. I tried to put cannon and gunners 
on the heights and Boers behind the 
rocks; tried to darken the sunlit valley 
with flying shot and screaming shell; 
tried to picture the charge of the gallant 
Rifle Brigade up that stony Hill of 
Death, and partly I could, but partly I 
was not able. 


A PLEA FOR THE BULLHEAD. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


There was a meadow; 


And in that meadow there was a stream; 
And in that stream there was a hole; 
And in that hole there was a bullhead. 
Meadow, river; river, hole; hole, bullhead; 
And the bullhead swimming all around, around, around; 
And the bullhead swimming all around.—Old Ditty Revised. 


“Handsome is as handsome does.” 
We all know the old saw—Why don’t we 
live up to it? Why is it that the fisher- 
man who has caught only the despised 
Amiurus nebulosus to his string, speaks 
slightingly or not at all of his catch? We 
hear the praises of the 


‘ 


‘speckled beau- 


ties,” the gamy bass, the fierce pike, sung 
until the gamut of adjectival extrava- 
gance is run; we see pictures of “our 
catch” with “us” prominently leaning 
upon a fish pole a la conquering hero ad 
nauseam. But His Poutship shall have 
a champion, albeit an humble one. He 
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shall receive his just dues, though tar- 
dily ; no longer shall he pine on the stem 
or waste his sweetness on the desert air, 
or drift down the ages unhonored and 
unsung. His countenance may be un- 
duly “ open”; we make no argument on 
that. His whiskers may be aggressively 
populistic; let it pass. He wears no 
scales upon his back; neither does fon- 
tanalis—that are visible to the naked 
eye. He doesn’t take the artificial fly ; 
are you sure of that proposition? Have 
you ever tried him with trout rod and 
gossamer line? Come, have you ever 
given him a fighting chance for his 
liberty as you would scorn not to do for 
his more aristocratic (?) fellow of the 
purling brook or the big water? Hon- 
est, now! Let me tell you that if fish 
aristocracy leans as heavily upon ancient 
lineage as it does among men, Sir Bull- 
head can give ’em all tails and fins and 
then discount their claims. 

I am strongly of the opinion that much 
of his unpopularity comes through no 
fault of his own, but through the un- 
euphonic name conferred upon him in 
an unhappy hour by some unimaginative 
clod-soul, with no saving grace of divine 
afflatus. Old Linnzus, now, would 
never have so offended. Take Sir Bull- 
head from a clear, cold stream and hold 
him aloft in the sunlight for a moment. 
Mark the smooth and shining velvet of 
his heaving sides, delicately picked out 
with spots of black against the steely 
gray background! Mark the delicate, 
gracefully curving contour of tail, fin 
and back. Does he incline slightly to 
embonpoint? So be it. Are you ready 
to cast the first stone? 

But the real test of his beauty, like 
the test of the pudding, lies in chewing 
the string—of bullheads—after, of 
course, the knife and frying-pan have 
done their perfect work. Know all 
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about it, do you? ’tis well! very well, in- 
deed, and I write not for you, my sophis- 
ticated friend. But for those not so 
wise, and I am persuaded there are 
many of them, if you will follow the 
modus operandi given herewith you will 
agree with me that, the speckled brook 
trout alone excepted, there is no fish that 
swims worthier of the epicure’s praises. 
First, then, catch your fish. Catch 
him in clear, cold water. Catch him as 
a gentleman should—as between gentle- 
men, as it were—with rod and lure that 
need bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of neither. As soon as he is out 
of the water give him the coup de grace, 
as a gentleman should. Next make an 
incision with a sharp knife around his 
neck and down his back on either side 
of the dorsal fin. Then with a pair of 
pliers strip the soft, delicate but tough 
skin, fit for a fairy slipper, from the rosy 
flesh that lies beneath, and, after remov- 
ing the head and entrails, drop him into 
a pan of clear water to which has been 
added a liberal amount of common salt 
and a dash of vinegar. Let him lie thus 
in state until the following morning, 
when you will first roll him in flour or 
fine cornmeal and fry him in butter. 
Now invite your fastidious and scoffing 
friend to sit down with you to a mess of 
“trout” and enjoy yourself (and the 
fish), while you listen to his praises of 
the dainty dish. Don’t believe it, eh? 
Not so fast. Wait until you have tested 
it, and remember, my hasty friend, the 
words of the wise man of old: “He 
that answereth a matter before he hear- 
eth it, it is folly and shame unto him.” 


Then sing who may, 
In melting lay, 

The praise of trout or basses ; 
The bold bullhead, 
When all is said, 

No other fish surpasses! 


























HUNTING IN THE OLYMPICS. 


By VIRGIL W. YATES. 


LEFT Seattle one October night for 

a hunt in the Olympic Mountains, 
which I had been promising myself 

ever since I came to the Northwest. I 
went by boat to Port Angeles, leaving 
Seattle at midnight and arriving next 
noon at my destination. I had an Alaska 
pack-board and on this carried a pack, 
consisting of two weeks’ grub, blanket, 
axe and a piece of heavy canvas 6 ft. 
square to cover all and to use as a sort 
of tent in rainy weather—all weighing 
about 50 lbs., besides my rifle. I took 
the pack on my back and started for the 
Elwah River, some 13 miles from Port 
Angeles. I walked up a steady grade 
until 5 p. m., when, as this packing was 
something new to me, I felt “dog tired” 
and went into camp about 3 miles from 
the river. I stretched my canvas from a 
big log to the ground and then cooked 
my first meal. It tasted good, and after 
washing my pans I built a good fire and 
rolled up in my blanket and slept fairly 
well. Just before sunrise a hard rain set 
in, accompanied by a heavy storm up in 
the mountains. I could hear trees falling 
in all directions. My canvas kept most 
of the rain out and I put my oilskin coat 


over me to keep as dry as possible. I 
had a hard time getting breakfast, and 
then—after waiting for the rain to stop 
and seeing no let-up—packed up and 
started out again. I slushed along 
through mud and water until noon be- 
fore I saw the Elwah River. 

I had intended to follow the trail on 
up the river and camp along it each day, 
but met two hunters who advised me to 
go to a cabin nearby. I found the cabin 
in a small clearing, after climbing over a 
dozen large fallen trees which the storm 
had blown across the trail. An old 
soldier owns the cabin and is a very 
hospitable man. Hunters are always 
welcome at his home and you will al- 
ways find some of them there. 

The balance of the day I spent in dry- 
ing my clothes and in storing my grub 
away on some shelves. An old pros- 
pector, who was also staying at the 
cabin, suggested that next day we go 
hunting together. I was only too glad 
to go, as I was a novice at mountain 
hunting. Next morning we each took a 
blanket, some food and an axe and 
climbed McDonald’s Mountain—named 
in honor of a prospector who once lived 




















here. We intended to camp that night 
at a cabin on the mountainside which 
my friend Harry and McDonald had 
built 3 years before. Harry had not 
been there since and we nearly missed 
the cabin. We had about decided it 
must have been burned, but finally found 
it—almost hidden by the brush. We 
cleaned it out, cut fir boughs and laid 
them in a thick mass over the floor and 
built a fire in one corner. We used big 
slabs of fir bark for fuel, and, no matter 
how wet they were, they burned well. 
I now had a hard climb down into a 
deep gulch for water. It was a very 
cold mountain stream and the water was 
fine. We next cut a hole in the roof of 
the cabin to allow the smoke to escape. 
The wind was blowing toward the front 
of the cabin and we left the door open a 
little to allow the smoke to blow through 
the roof. We could then sleep over in 
one side of the cabin and escape part of 
the smoke. However, the wind soon 
changed and we were nearly smoked 
out. We didn’t want to get up and 
change everything about; so endured it 
and in the morning both of us had bad 
headaches. At daylight I went down to 
the stream and soused my head in the 
ice-cold water and felt better. We now 
had breakfast, consisting of California 
flap-jacks, coffee, bread and bacon; then 
it began to rain. Harry said he was not 
going to hunt in the wet but I thought I 
would try it. So he pointed out a ridge 
which ran up to a distant peak and told 
me I could try that and if it quit raining 
he would meet me at the peak, he going 
by another route. I got very wet in the 
heavy undergrowth but I soon came out 
of it and found tracks made by several 
deer during the night. 

I climbed very slowly, keeping my 
eyes open and scanning every bit of 
ground ahead. The sign ran straight 
up the ridge and I climbed up and 
reached the top about 11 o’clock with- 
out having seen any game. This mount- 
ain was a part of Hurricane Ridge and 
very rocky at the top. I decided to re- 
turn another way and got in among a 
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slashing of small trees, and, as they were 
lying. across rocks and all tangled up, I 
had a hard time getting over them and 
made slow progress. 

About 2 p. m., while climbing down a 
gulch between the ridge and the cabin, I 
saw Harry just starting out. It was 
another half-hour before I came to the 
cabin. I flushed a grouse and tried to 
shoot its head off with the .30-30 but 
missed. Harry soon came back and 
asked what I had shot at He said he 
had left the cabin early and had hada 
long hard climb of it. I knew he was 
exaggerating but said nothing. 

Harry didn’t consider the prospects 
very good here for deer, so we packed 
up and started home. On the way he 
showed me where they had been work- 
ing three mines. The gold ore ran from 
$4.00 to $7.00 per ton and they had 
followed the veins back quite a distance, 
but they had all petered out. We got 
back to Herrick’s for supper that night. 

Next day it rained steadily, so we 
staid in. I split several logs for firewood 
and soon learned to hit twice in the same 
place. That day three other men stopped 
at the cabin. They were going to town 
for provisions, and, having had a hard 
time getting their pack horses over the 
down timber, stopped with us until next 
day. Two of them then went on to 
town, while the other (a young fellow 
of 19) staid behind. 

About 10 o’clock the three of us took 
2 days’ grub and our blankets and started 
outonahunt. We followed a trail along 
Indian River for two miles and then 
started up Mount Sutherland. Harry 
had been all over these hills before, but 
had never climbed this mountain at this 
point, so he thought he would experi- 
ment. It was a steep climb, but the 
ground was free from underbrush and 
we took our time. About 4 p. m. we 
were going single file up a game trail— 
Harry leading. Suddenly he stopped 
and I got a glimpse of a movement 
ahead, when he dropped on his knee and 
fired his .40-65 Winchester. The deer 
never moved; then I shot quickly and 
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the deer kicked up his heels and disap- 
peared behind a log. We ran up, and 
there lay a young spike buck, shot 
through the neck. It did not take long 
to dress the deer and hang it up ona 
tree. We decided to camp here for the 
night; so began to make a shelter. As 
we had not found a drop of water all 
day, John took our coffee pail and started 
to find some; Harry set about cutting 
firewood; while I used my Marble safety 
axe and made a lean-to. The trees up 
here are very tough, as are all trees near 
mountain tops; Harry said they were 
“as tough as the hinges of hell.” 

It was dark when John got in and he 
had not found any water. We were 
very thirsty but there was nothing to do 
but forget it. I cut up and fried a big 
pan of deer liver and it was the finest 
liver I have ever eaten. We ate liver 
and bread and bacon until we could eat 
no more. We had a big fire and the 
wind blew it against our lean-to and it 
went up in a rush and crackle of flame. 
It was very clear and cold up here, so 
we wrapped our blankets around us, 
and, putting our feet to the fire, went to 
sleep after a while. I got up several 
times and put wood on the fire; the 
others would do the same, and thus we 
kept it going all night. 

By 5 a. m. we were frying liver again, 
but were too thirsty to eat much. We 
then carried the deer and our packs over 
into a dry ravine and left them—debating 
for a time whether to return or hunt on 
up the mountain. I had the hunting 
fever and wanted to go on, and we finally 
decided to do so. It was very hard 
climbing and we could find no water. 
Near the top we struck exceedingly 
steep climbing, with only a few tough 
scrub cedars growing in the rocks. I 
had worked about 100 ft. higher than 
the others and was in a place where I 
could neither go up nor down. The 
rock was shelvy and covered with moss. 
If you put your weight on a rock the 
moss would slip and the rock crumble 
away. I tried to work around the side 
and struck a long stretch of slide rock 
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and both my footholds gave away at 
once. I sat down hard and slid down 
the hill. I had my rifle in one hand and 
with the other I grabbed at every little 
shrub I passed, but they all slipped by 
me. I went like a shot—bumping over 
rocks that were tougher than I was. 
After sliding 150 ft., I caught hold of a 
small cedar and brought up hard, nearly 
pulling my arm from its socket. Harry 
and John climbed down and we soon 
found better going. Our thirst was now 
annoying and we could only think of 
hunting water. 

We went back and found our packs 
and cut up the deer. I carried the fore- 
quarters and ribs, while Harry carried 
the hams. This, with our packs, gave 
us about 60 lbs, apiece, besides our rifles. 
At noon we found water, and enjoyed it 
immensely. 

Harry was 40 ft. ahead of me, and, 
coming down the mountain in a steep 
place, I threw my weight against a tree 
to stop myself, as my pack was giving 
me too much momentum. The tree was 
rotten and broke short off close to the 
ground. It fell right for Harry. I yelled 
to him and tried to pull the tree to one 
side, but he jumped in the same direc- 
tion. The tree struck on the deer’s 
hams he was carrying and broke again 
—the broken piece striking him on the 
side of the head and plugging his rifle 
barrel up. Harry soon recovered and 
we again struck out for Herrick’s. It 
took us from 9 o’clock till 3 p. m. to get 
there and we were tired. 

Next morning Harry and I started for 
a hunt on Old Baldy Mountain. We 
followed a trail through the Olympic 
Forest Reserve—a magnificent piece of 
timber land owned by the Government 
—and on down to the banks of the 
Elwah River. Here Harry had some 
years ago built a cabin against a monster 
log—the log forming one side of the 
structure. It was a very comfortable 
camp—one end, where we built a fire, 
being open and the other three sides 
closed. We found it all fitted up with a 
warm looking bed of blankets and pots 
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and pans and food in plenty. We did 
not know who was camping there, but 
made ourselves at home. I went down 
to the river and crossed to an island on 
a log jam. The island is 60 yds. wide 
and several hundred long. I caught 3 
fine salmon trout in the river; then went 
back to camp. 

About dark one hunter came in with 
a small deer and he was so tired he could 
hardly walk. The other two didn’t get 
in until several hours later and Harry 
found that he knew all of them. One of 
the last two in had shot a doe and the 
other had shot a big buck. They could 
carry neither in, so only brought one of 
the buck’s fore-shoulders. We were all 
hungry as wolves and did great execu- 
tion on the venison, beans, bread, coffee 
and potatoes. We turned in about 11— 
all in one bed. We had plenty of 
blankets and slept warm, although it was 
a very frosty night. 

After a wash in the ice-cold river 
water next morning, we had a good 
breakfast and all started out. We had 
a 2-mile walk through thick bottom- 
lands; then our three friends started up 
the mountain to their deer and to where 
one had seen a bear cub the day before. 
Harry and I kept on up the river a 
ways, when he pointed out two peaks to 
me and said, ‘“‘ Just between those peaks 
is the Big Slide. It looks as though 
part of the mountain had fallen away, 
leaving a great wall of rock and dirt. I 
will meet you there at noon and we will 
eat our lunch.” It was then 8 o’clock 
and we started. 

I climbed slowly up the mountain, 
watching as I went, but saw no game. 
There were plenty of deer tracks and 
bear sign, but the hunters’ getting three 
deer here the day before had evidently 
driven all the game away from this place. 

I found the Big Slide about noon, but 
Harry was nowhere in sight. I waited 
a while; then started out again and 
found two of our party skinning the 
buck they had killed the day before. 
They had met Harry about 9 o’clock 
and he was headed for camp. 
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I hunted on down the mountain in 
another direction and struck camp about 
5 o'clock. I had a hard time for a 
while, trying to find the trail in the thick 
bottoms before I got in. As I expected, 
I found Harry on deck. He had a fire 
going and had cooked an A No. I sup- 
per. We had no grub of our own left; 
so I suggested going back to Herrick’s 
and starting out again from there. He 
wouldn’t go—saying he would stay and 
come home next day. I started back 








VIRGINIA'S WOODS IN WINTER.—“ That 
house is untenanted now." 





alone and found the trail without much 
trouble, getting to Herrick’s about dark. 
The wood supply was short, so I pitched 
in and split a pile before I turned in. I 
had a good long sleep that night and was 
ready for another hunt next morning. 

I started alone for Clark’s Mountain 
and had a tough time getting toit. I 
had been directed to find an old trail 
through a cedar swamp to the foot of 
the mountain, The trail was overgrown 
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and I had to almost crawl to get through 
in places and the wet bushes soaked me 
to the bone. I found Clark’s cabin; 
then lost the trail and did a lot of use- 
less walking before getting through. I 
hunted down to Lake Sutherland, and 
from there followed Indian River back, 
hoping to see a bear. | turned into a 
salal-berry patch, where I saw a grouse 
running along ahead of me. I drewa 
bead on its neck and the bullet cut the 
bird’s head off clean. The flopping 
about of this grouse flushed several 
more up into the trees, and I shot two 
more heads off in as many more shots. 
I was well pleased with my shooting and 
loved the .30—30 Savage more than ever. 

The next day it rained hard. Two 
Chicago sportsmen and their guide staid 
with us at the cabin that day and night. 
All we did was to tell stories, play cards, 
cut wood and practice shooting. On the 
morrow, my vacation coming to a close, 
I packed up and started back to Port 
Angeles. I brought back with me a 


.ham from my deer, to let some of my 


friends have a taste of venison. I en- 
joyed my hunt greatly and came back 
home as tough as nails and ready to 
work all the harder for another year. 





VIRGINIA’S WOODS IN WINTER. 


When come mild days in February 
the true woodsman will be prompted by 
an inherent desire to take a tramp over 
hill and through dingle. Especially may 
this be said when the woodsman is so 
fortunate as to be a Virginian—or at 
least to enjoy Old Domion days in her 
latitude. This expression is intended as 
no reflection upon any of Uncle Sam’s 
other States, for they all have their own 
peculiar characteristics approaching the 
Standard of ideality. But bright days 
and warm—almost balmy—are charac- 
teristic of Virginia in February. 

The great forest trees, though leafless 
and bare, appear to advantage by reason 
of that very condition. In summer the 
trees of the virgin forest lose their indi- 
viduality in the massive walls of green 
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which they present. But February says, 
“These are my trees. See them in all 
their majestic splendor—in their rigid 
contours that harmonize with your idea 
of the creative force of zons ago.” We 
look, and, beholding, fancy them to be 
the impersonation of that incomprehen- 
sible force. Anon we hear their coarse 
whisperings. Are they speaking in an 
unknown tongue of the pre-historic days 
when the Red Man worshipped at the 
shrine of the God of Day and offered his 
venison to appease that god’s wrath, as 
the mighty hurricane marked its trail by 
devastation and ruin among the denizens 
of the forest? 

Nor are the trees the only charms of 
the wild. Summer has gone, but she 
has left some relics of her handiwork, as 
reminders of her past reign. These rel- 
ics talk with a silent speech and promise 
the return of their mistress through a 
fixed revolution of the seasons. See 
that house—a monster of its kind— 
hanging upon a swaying branch, where 
dwelt the hornets, till they were driven 
by the cold autumnal winds to seek a 
more secure shelter. That house is un- 
tenanted now. One feels no fear of its 
erstwhile inmates, who used to bravely 
meet the interloper half-way with a rude 
reception. 

Perhaps the woodsman hears a thrash- 
ing through the dry leaves with which 
Autumn ruthlessly strewed the wood 
from Summer’s gorgeous decorations. 
If he has a rifle he should have a care— 
but hark! A gentle whistling sound is 
borne to his ears. No need to venture 
a warning now, for he sees a young trap- 
per, who is after the opossum, the mink, 
the weasel—or, in fact, anything that 
will venture for his bait. Should the 
woodsman progress far enough into the 
isolated woods, he will perhaps trespass 
upon the premises of the moonshiner, as 
he distils his “mountain dew” in some 
cave, thought to be beyond the ken of 
Uncle Sam’s marshals. The blue smoke- 
wreaths are seen curling gently above 
the tree-tops. Peep slily from behind 
that big tree down into the cave. There 
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is the rugged ’shiner. He has a gun! 
By instinct he is taught to scent danger 
in every intrusion. Retreat, I prithee, 
O woodsman! gracefully if you can, but 
quietly you must, or some things 
were better unsaid. 

FRANK Monroe BEVERLY. 





HUNTERS’ CAMP OUTFITS. 


At this dull time of the year, when 
everything is out of season from a sports- 
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can easily see, and he tells of his experi- 
ences in a most entertaining way. I 
should like very much to join him on 
some of his trips, promising in advance 
never to “‘kick”’ at the unavoidable hard- 
ships that must occur more or less on a 
long trip into the hills. In 30 years’ 
experience, however, I have learned some 
of the tricks that the Doctor so ably sets 
forth, but am free to admit that some of 
his inventions are a revelation to me— 
namely, his flat coffee- pot, with his camp 











VIRGINIA'S WOODS IN WINTER.——AFTER THE OPOSSUM. 





man’s view-point and time hangs heavy, 
Sports AFIELD is a most welcome vis- 
itor. If there is anything gotten out 
anywhere better than Sports AFIELD, I 
have failed to find it. In the February 
number there are many very interesting 
articles written by people who have 
‘‘been there” and who “know.” 

Of special interest to me is the article 
written by Chas. S. Moody, M. D.— 
‘‘Hunters’ Camps and Camp Outfits.” 
The Doctor has had experience, as one 


dishes nesting therein, slicing the bacon 
in advance, and burying the butter deep 
in the flour sack. These are all good 
points. I shall try them on my next trip. 

To all that Dr. Moody says about 
choosing a companion, I say Amen! 
But, as regards one’s being “unable to 
rustle the necessary collateral for such 
a trip,’ I beg to take issue with him. 
In a devoted and conscientious existence, 
spent largely in enjoying such trips as 
the Doctor outlines and in waiting and 
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planning for the next one, I have found 
it impossible to get rid of money spent 
in this way. It all comes back again 
with big interest, in unexpected prosperi- 
ty, robust health, manly vigor, energy, 
patience, devotion to the project in hand, 
and all those attributes that go to make 
up a successful business man. From my 
experience, I feel justified in saying to 
the tyro, Do not hesitate to take advant- 
age of favorable opportunities to make 
trips of this kind and do not hesitate to 
spend freely to make the trip pleasant 
and comfortable. Zhe money will all 
come back to you with great big interest. 
I count among my very best investments 
the money spent in annual and extended 
trips into the big hills. I am entirely 
satisfied that I am financially better off 
than if I had not taken them, and they 
have given me a fund of recollections 
that are invaluable. I have never known 
any man to suffer or be at all embar- 
rassed from having spent money in this 
way. If you enjoy trips of this kind, 
my friend, take them ; they are free, and 
they pay large dividends for many long 
years afterward. 

The Doctor says, “buy a horse or 
horses and equipment.” If you think 
this too large an investment, then get in 
communication, through the Post-Mas- 
ter nearest the place you wish to visit, 
with some good ranchman living there. 
Nine times out of ten you will find him 
a big-hearted fellow, willing and eager 
to answer your letters or have you pay 
him a visit, and, if you prove a good fel- 
low yourself, you will find the expense 
for animals very light. Moreover, you 
will make a friend that you will be proud 
of all the rest of your life. The more 
you try to pay him for what he does for 
you, the less it will cost you. The big 
hills communicate their size to the hearts 
of their inhabitants. 

The Doctor says, “Take your outfit in 
on a pack animal.” This is good ad- 
vice, if it is impossible to get in where 
you wish to go with a wagon. There 
are so many advantages in a wagon over 
pack animals for transportation purposes 
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that it is unnecessary to enumerate them 
here. Of course, there are many places 
where a wagon cannot go, but there are 
more places where it can go. And your 
friend the ranchman will tell you how to 
get there; more than likely he will want 
to go with you and drive the team him- 
self. Then your outing will surely be a 
success, for he knows the country, the 
trails and the haunts of game. The 
more comfortable your outfit, the more 
likely are you to have the company of 
this incomparable man. A comfortable 
outfit does not call for ‘‘a dray-load of 
duffle,” as the Doctor puts it. A com- 
fortable tent, say 12x14 ft.; 8 oz. duck 
does very well; it is light and cheap. 
Comfortable bedding, comfortable cloth- 
ing and wholesome things to eat. The 
Doctor’s list is very complete and in- 
genious, except in foot-gear; there is 
something better than leather boots. Get 
a pair of Wisconsin lumberman’s boots, 
made with rubber feet and light stiff 
leather tops, lacing to the knee; get 
them large enough to take a pair of 
Arctic socks over your ordinary ones, 
and you will never have damp or cold 
feet even in the snow. They make no 
sound on the rocks and they always 
stick where you plant them. There is a 
firm of bootmakers in Rhinelander, Wis., 
who make a very perfect article and 
charge only $5.00 per pair for them, 
made to measure. A pair of these boots 
I consider one of the most satisfactory 
items of my equipment. A pneumatic 
mattress is a very comfortable adjunct 
to an outfit, especially to a tenderfoot who 
is used to soft beds. But where pine 
boughs grow, a very satisfactory bed can 
be easily and quickly made. Thirty 
years ago, the only equipment that I 
thought necessary was an extra saddle- 
blanket and some salt in my packet; the 
longer and rougher the trip, the better I 
was pleased. But, as the years roll by, 
I find more and more pleasure in com- 
fortable things. Then I was ready to 
rough it, now I like to smoothe it. 
There is one article of camp furniture 
that I consider almost indispensable, al- 

















though the good Doctor says he would 
as soon think of carrying along a grand 
piano. I refer to a little folding camp 
stove, manufactured by Chas. V. Kuder 
of Chicago. This stove fits into a 
neat little case and forms a package 
about 2% by 14 by 24 in. and weighs 
about 28 lbs.; five minutes time will set 
it up ready for use, only one screw being 
required to bind it all together. Three 
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the snow reaching a depth of nearly 3 ft. 
For several days after the storm was 
over it was next to impossible to leave 
camp, owing to the deep snow and heavy 
wind that roared through the timber, 
drifting the snow more or less and mak- 
ing it very uncomfortable outside. All 
this time we were as snug and comfort- 
able in camp as could be, with our tent 
all fastened up tight and our jolly little 
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joints of pipe telescope together. There 
is an oven that bakes to perfection. 
There is room on the top for the coffee- 
pot and skillet where they heat very 
quickly, while the warmth from the 
stove keeps the interior of the tent very 
comfortable in cold weather. 

Last fall, while camped high in the 
Uinta Range, it began snowing on Sept. 
12 and continued for nearly four days, 


stove red-hot. Hot coffee always ready 
and hot biscuit at any time in fifteen 
minutes. Our party unanimously agreed 
that our little stove was a gem and the 
very best part of our equipment. Of 
course, in nice weather, a camp-fire 
answers every requirement, but one can 
never be sure of the weather in the 
mountains. 

During the big storm above mentioned, 
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time dragged along very slowly. We 
soon tired of cards, but found great 
pleasure in target practice. There were 
four in our party and we divided up into 
two 2-men teamis and cleared out a rifle 
range. Then we shot to see who should 
cook dinner, who should get up first the 
next morning, who should get wood and 
water, and everything else we could 
think of. We fired at short range, long 
range, swinging targets, rapid-fire at dif- 
ferent ranges, at objects tossed in the air, 
etc., and we became so expert that when 
the weather again 
got favorable for 
hunting (which it 
did—giving us 30 
days of glorious 
sport), we were 
able to cover our- 
selves with glory 
and to bring home 
trophies that are 
beyond price and 
which we might 
not have gotten 
had we been less 
expert with the 
rifle. All of which 
goes to show that 
it is well to have 
an abundance of 
ammunition. I 
don’t think I have 
ever used 100 car- 
tridges on gamein © 
any one hunt in 
the hills, but if one 
expects to spend several months in rou- 
tine business in a city and then go out 
and shoot accurately without practice, 
he is likely to be disappointed and much 
disgusted with himself and gun. 

Target your rifle the first thing. See 
that the sights have not gotten moved in 
transit and get into the habit of shooting 
quickly and accurately and at different 
distances. Of course it takes cartridges, 
but it’s fun and it paystoo. Then when 
you see a buck “standing broadside on 
and looking as big as a C., B. & Q. box- 
car,” it’s your buck every time. The 
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Doctor says, “Do your target practice 
before you leave home,” and I agree 
that you cannot do too much of it any- 
where; but practice in Illinois will not 
make you a good shot in Colorado, 
where the atmosphere is different and 
distances are most deceptive. I think 
you should do the practicing on the 
ground where you expect to hunt. As 
for scaring away the game, don’t you 
believe it. After firing at a target near- 
ly all day, we found the next morning 
several deer and one mountain lion’s 
track within 100 
yds. of camp. I 
| think they were 
| curious to know 
what made so 
much racket there 
and came at night 
to investigate. I 
sincerely hope, if 
this meets the eye 
of Dr. Moody, 
that he will not 
take offence at 
anything I have 
said. As stated 
above, I think his 
article in the Feb- 
ruary issue is one 
of the strongest 
and most able I 
have ever read on 
this subject and I 
hope to some day 
have the pleasure 
of meeting him 
face to face in the big hills, when we will 
settle our differences in a very amicable 
way. RIcHARD A. Pappock. 
Chicago, Iils. 
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Bic game are affording fine sport north 
of the Blue Mountains in Oregon, while 
in Southeastern Washington hunters are 
gathering pelts and heads nearly every 
day. John Kelly and his brother Jeff. 
recently made a successful trip down the 
Grand Ronde River. They shot several 
bears at Elbow Cajion, and their friends 
are now feasting on bear steaks. 
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JOE GIRL AND THE BEAR. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


When three of us boys gathered at the 
station with our outing togs and traps, 
the last to arrive was “the Girl” astride 
his bike, with a toy 22 rim-fire strapped 
to his back, where the rest of us usually 
toted our knapsacks in the woods. To 
the uninitiated, this sentence will hardly 
read right, but what’s the odds? We 
understood and so did the Girl—I mean 
Joe Girl. Joseph, having a father of the 
same Christian prefix, was, from certain 
personal peculiarities, often known 
among his cronies as Joe’s girl. The 
title never seemed more appropriate than 
at present. Two of us roared, but Joe 
was not discomfited. 

“Laugh away, kids. When you fail 
on bear, coon and the like, Joe’s girl will 
bring in the squirrels—see? ” 

“How like the women!” said Sam 
Pinkney, known vulgarly as Splotch, 
from the uneven texture of his freckles. 
“When did the Girl ever murder a 


squirrel, except in a frying-pan, with the 
hide off?” 

“ But what in thunder are you taking 
that wheel along for?” I could not help 
adding. 


“ Going to retrieve, with your 


ST/ 





bike instead of Burl Floyd’s dogs? or 
will you use it to climb trees with?” 

“I suppose we are out for recreation,” 
interrupted Joe serenely. “ Well, where 
my wheel won't take me, I'll take my 
wheel—see ? ” 

“Let him alone, Yapp,” said Sam. 
(I am Yapp—Alas!) ‘“ When a bear 
sees such a combination as that on a 
stand for the first time, he’ll simply fall 
down dead and save further trouble.” 

By this time, having checked his con- 
founded woods menagerie, Joe came 
back to us with a smile, a lighted cigar- 
ette and a self-satisfied air savoring 
strongly of impudence. 

Six hours later, at a little mountain sta- 
tion in the Virginia Alleghenies, we met 
Floyd—our guide, philosopher and 
friend for the next few days at so much 
per. When this sunburnt individual in 
canvas leggings and dingy corduroys 
saw the Girl removing his wheel from 
the baggage-room, he stared broadly: 

“Looks to me as if a balloon would do 
you more sarvice up here,” he ventured, 
rE enlightened a trifle ave Joe’s in- 
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tentions—‘ ever been in these mount’ins 
before?” 

None of us had, but the Girl incau- 
tiously owned up. There was hardly 
room in this river gorge for the little 
station, a shack or two and the cart trail 
leading apparently nowhere, yet really 
to Burl’s camp in the woods, whence we 
from day to day radiated singly or to- 
gether in various directions, as inclina- 
tion or the woods craft of our guide 
prompted. ‘ 

During a first hunt or so, Joe pushed 
his wheel far more than he rode it; but 
at last we moved camp to an elevated 
plateau marking the source of the Elk, 
Little Kanawha and other mountain 
streams. It was ridgy and well wooded, 
yet interlaced with trails to beat the 
band. Floyd announced deer and even 
bear sign amid the second-growth tim- 
ber thickly covering many once half- 
cleared areas. Small game was scarce. 
The Girl rode the trails now; so we 
changed our tune and rigged him so 
concerning his “ pop gun” inefficiency, 
that, after blazing away from a bear 
stand one day into some waving under- 
growth and barking the ear of Burl’s 
best bear dog, he at last took offence. 
“Go to the mischief!” he retorted; 
“Tl hunt bear in my own way.” 

“Thought that was what you’d been 
doing already,” and Splotch glanced at 
Bull, whose ear his master was anoint- 
ing with axle grease, while Bull shiv- 
ered, whined and yawned, hound fash- 
ion. Floyd grinned; Sam and I ex- 
ploded. 

The next day Joe mounted his bike 
and disappeared down one of the aban- 
doned logging roads, with a lunch-filled 
haversack and his .22 strapped some- 
where behind. These trails follow the 
winding ridges and he made such dili- 
gent use of this scope for exuberant 
pedaling, now and then pausing for a 
crack at a barking fox squirrel or drum- 
ming -pheasant, that by noon he had 
completely lost his bearings. He was 
growing anxious about a good watering 
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place to eat his lunch, when he rode 
into a stump filled clearing, where the 
rotting shed of a deserted saw-mill 
leaned over a brawling stream and the 
shell of a long cylinder boiler lay near. 
Beyond the boiler an immense hollow 
log poised its small end so far over the 
creek bank that Joe wondered it didn’t 
topple into the surging moil of waters 
below. He leaned the wheel against the 
boiler, ate, drank, lay back cogitating as 
to where he was and finally dozed off. 
When he awoke the sun was an hour 
lower in the western sky, while a heavy 
smear wobbled strangely between his 
dazed vision and the yellow gray hori- 
zon. Joe’s girl sat up. The hollow log 
was bobbing up and down—impelled by 
witchcraft or woods magic doubtless. 

“What in the— Hullo! how'd you 
come there?” 

A clawing, scratching sound was fol- 
lowed by the head of a large black bear 
above, just where the log and the edge 
of the river bank caused any additional 
weight on the first to create a sort of 
tetering see-saw. Joe stared hard. 
Br’er Bear grinned or seemed to; for his 
tongue hung out and his head was drip- 
ping. He had just crossed the creek, 
climbed the shelving bank and pulled 
himself up by the big log. “A little 
more and you’d a-had it down on top of 
yourself,” thought the lad—no, the Girl. 
Joe sighed. “I wish you had it there, 
sure!” 

This log, probably once used to shoot 
saw-dust into the stream, and perilously 
undermined, was all that now intervened 
between Joe and the bear’s leering red- 
tongued visage; nor would that be a bar 
more than a second or two. What the 
Girl thought we can only divine by 
what he did. This was to seize his little 
breechloader and begin popping away 
before taking time to rise. But though 
Joe did not rise, the bear did—faster 
than ever, with vicious clawings, snarls 
of pain and rising rage. 

When Joe saw him coming, not unlike 
a derailed locomotive, he rose too. Even 
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black bears, perhaps with a cub or two 
nearby, when stung repeatedly by bees 
or boys, are apt to grow dangerous; 
though usually Bruin prefers to skiddoo, 
without waiting for twenty-three such 
reminders as Joe was putting in. Any 
way, the bear made for Joe and Joe 
made for the inside of that boiler with- 
out mounting his wheel. In fact, the 
Girl forgot that he had a wheel in the 
woods. The boiler was not large and 
bears were getting fat on the late woods 
mast, fox grapes and what not. 

“T do hope he can’t follow me,” 
thought the youngster, but when he 
heard the bear squeeze through one end 
he thanked his stars that the other had 
rusted and fallen out. Luckily it was a 
tight fit for Bruin, and Joe had time to 
continue on through and stumble against 
his wheel. “ Now I'll hand you one 
out,” he might have thought, but did 
not; for he was too busy mounting the 
wheel he had temporarily forgotten. 

-And none too soon; for scarcely was he 
pedalling to find a path leading some- 
where, anywhere, than the bear was out ; 
then away they went, round and round 
the little clearing, where the stumps 
seemed to multiply in place of trails that 
in reason should be, yet were not. 

Bang !—ps-s-s-h-h-! Certainly it was 
a hidden stump or stub that exhausted 
one tire and threw Joe—not into the 
stream but against the very see-saw of a 
log which was the starting point of this 
strange bear or boy or girl hunt, the 
end of which was not clear except to 
Joe. 

“I’m a goner, sure!” he panted, as he 
heard the pain-enraged brute hit the dis- 
abled wheel a swipe that sent it flying 
into a gall-berry clump before resuming 
his chase of the other part of this 
strangely disjointing affair he was after. 
That settled it. Joe crawled into the 
nearest end of that log before he hardly 
knew what he was doing. 

Would the bear follow? He did—thus 
rendering such girlish reasoning nuga- 
tory before Joe remembered whither the 
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other end of this blocked passage led. i 
But every claw-rake behind spurred the 
poor fellow towards the smaller outlet 
and the inevitable collapse should the i 
bear keep on and on— q 

The log began to tilt; to wobble ; to— 
to—to— | 

“Criminy O!” shrieked Joe’s Girl. 

“The whole blamed thing’s going! ” 

And it did. The weight of the bear, 4 
added to that of the boy, overbalanced d 
the see-saw. The large end described t 
an oblique semi-circle through the air 1 
and the whole log rolled down the bank 
into the brawl of rock-strewn waters. 
Joe, shot from the small end by the in- 
rush of the stream, was driven forward, il 
bruised, breathless, half-senseless, until 
he found that he was clinging to a rock 
near the bank below. Above he saw the 
top of the sunken log wedged probably 
between rocks. Joe managed to crawl 
up the bank cautiously, for he was not 
certain as to what had become of the fj 
bear. He was not certain about any- 
thing just then. No sign of that recently 
rampaging animal was visible, however, 
nor had he time or strength to hunt him 
up. “ He might be alive—and hungry,” 
shivered Joe; “I wish I was at camp.” 

Joe managed to plug and inflate his 
wheel, which was not much worsted, 
and, after strapping on his pop-gun, 
found his way to the missing road so as 
to reach camp in time to hear a doubly 
welcome call from the guide and to smell 
the trout and venison simmering in the 
pan. 

“Grub pile! grub!” shouted Burl— 
then he stopped, as the sodden bear 
hunter staggered in, leading his battered 
wheel. While Joe’s Girl ate and talked, 
and talked and ate, the guide pondered. 
“Where is your bear?” he demanded 
at last. 

“T don’t know. 
other end, I guess.” 

Sam and I roared as we ate and list- 
ened and listened and ate. 

Next morning the guide was absent, | 
dogs and all. But when breakfast was | 
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somehow scrapped up he appeared with 
the more eatable parts of Br’er Bear, 
still wrapped in Br’er Bear’s hide. “ Had 
to split the drotted log open,” he con- 
fessed. ‘Had a time, sure! Current 
had wedged him inside, like a cork in a 
jug. What’ll ye take for the skin?” 

Joe’s Girl gave him the hide; for, as 
Splotch said to me: “Say, Yapp! Sup-: 
pose that log had been reversed, big 
end down-stream? ” 

Possibly the Girl thought of that. 








A TRUE TALE OF CHETEK. 


Lake Chetek, in Northern Wisconsin, 
is a prime fishing resort. The lake 
stretches over a tract of many square 
miles and is ragged in outline. Its 
branches extend in all directions and 
in all parts of the waters fish lurk in 
the cool shadows or sport in the glinting 
sunlight. There are black bass and rock 
bass, suckers, sunfish and catfish, and 
pike, perch and pickerel in goodly num- 
bers here. Many tourists flock to Chetek 
each season. They float about on the 
waters, camp near the borders of the 
lake, and not infrequently draw the fish 
from their native element in rank abund- 
ance. WUccasionally the fish are perverse 
and the departing piscators leave the 
scene of their defeat with a crestfallen 
air. 

One summer morning, not long ago, 
several well-to-do gentlemen came to 
Chetek from a little city not far to the 
southward for a day’s relaxation. The 
day was calm and cool, but the fish 
were skeptical about accepting the 
tempting bait the fishermen hurled at 
them all the morning. At length the 
fishermen abandoned the lake in despair, 
paid their boat rent, dismissed their 
guide and wandered off to visit the In- 
dian mounds that lie near the lake not 
far from the village of Chetek. There 
was a circus in town that day and all 
of the village lads were assembled there 
—all except one. He had not been able 
to secure the admission fee, and, heart- 
broken, he betook himself away from the 
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sight of the big white tents. He set 
out for the swimming hole below the 
dam that guards the exit of water from 
Lake Chetek into the Chetek River. 

Once at the swimming hole, the boy’s 
grief’ was less poignant and for a while 
he forgot his sorrows in a series of de- 
lightful plunges and dives. His atten- 
tion was diverted from this pleasure by 
a peculiar agitation near the beach line. 
Going over to ascertain the cause of the 
commotion, he discovered a mammoth 
muscalonge floundering helplessly in the 
shallow water there. He armed him- 
self with a stout stick and eventually 
succeeded in landing the huge fish, high 
and dry, on the pebbly sand. Greatly 
excited, he secured his prize and started 
homeward. He stopped at an old grist 
mill en route and weighed his capture. 
It tipped the beam at 17 lbs. Rejoic- 
ing exceedingly, he proceeded on his 
way, when he was intercepted by the 
unsuccessful fishermen returning from 
the Indian mounds. How their eyes 
sparkled when they saw that great fish 
and how they greedily took the fish from 
the boy and examined it while they plied 
him with eager questions. Eventually 
the boy left them with a gladsome heart, 
gleefully clutching a new $5.00 bill, 
while the fishermen took the first train 
out of town, triumphantly carrying 
away the magnificent fish, The next 
morning the daily in their home city 
showed a picture of the fisherman and 
the wonderful fish. There was the state- 
ment that its weight was 22 lbs. and all 
the thrilling details of its capture by the 
fortunate sportsmen. Back in Chetek 
the boy read the article contemptuously. 
He did not care much, however, for he 
had attended the circus during both the 
afternoon and evening and had eaten 
more fresh popcorn and hot peanuts 
than any other boy in town. After he 
had finished reading the account of the 
capture of the king of Chetek’s fishes, 
he hunted up a few comrades and they 
all went in swimming. But first he pur- 
chased for himself a pink lemonade and 
two ice cream sodas. 

Mary ApEn CARVER. 
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PROPOSED GAME LEGISLATION. 





Hon. Wm. E. Humphrey, M. C. from 
the State of Washington, has recently 
introduced two bills in the House of 
Representatives, in relation to game pro- 
tection in the Territory of Alaska and 
the State of Washington, that will be 
warmly appreciated by all true sports- 
men. The bill touching game protec- 
tion in Alaska amends the law of 1902 
in several essential particulars. In lieu 
of the present permit system under the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is substituted a 
license system under the Governor of 
Alaska. The Governor is authorized to 
issue licenses, to employ game wardens, 
to make rules and regulations for guides 
on the Kenai Peninsula, and to expend 
the money collected from licenses in the 
protection of game. The license system 
has already been adopted in 36 States 
and Territories of the U. S. and in all 
the Provinces of Canada, and the license 
fees provided for in this bill, compara- 
tively speaking, do not seem to be ex- 
cessive. There is no license required 
of the bona fide resident of Alaska. For 
residents of the United States, temporari- 
ly residing in Alaska, it is $50—as in 
Wyoming, British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland. The license 
fee for foreigners is $100. 

To ship moose on the Kenai Peninsula 
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a special license, costing $150, is re- 
quired. In view of the fact that the 
largest moose in the world inhabit Kenai 
Peninsula, and that it is one of the most 
sought after of all big game animals and 
that a single head commands high prices 
—from $250 to $1,000 and upwards— 
the cost of the license is not excessive. 

The Governor and the Delegate from 
Alaska have endorsed this bill and Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam of the Agricultural - 
Department (who possibly knows more 
about the game conditions of Alaska 
than any other man) earnestly favors its 
immediate passage. 

Mr. Humphrey’s second bill provides 
for the establishment of a new game pre- 
serve in the northwestern portion of the 
State of Washington and in that particu- 
lar portion of said State where there is at 
present a very large forest reserve, known 
as the Olympic Forest Reserve. The 
land to be set apart by this bill is espe- 
cially suited for the purpose of a game 
preserve. The preserve will be situated 
in the heart of the Olympics, the wild- 
est and most rugged mass of mountains 
in the United States. This mountain 
region is approximately one hundred 
miles square, and contains many snow- 
capped peaks, deep and rugged gorges, 
dense forests and beautiful and grassy 
valleys. In these mountains is the home 
of a band of the Roosevelt elk, the larg- 
est and most beautiful elk in the world. 
These noble animals have been so ruth- 
lessly slaughtered in recent years that 
their complete extermination is not far 
distant, unless steps be at once taken to 
protect them. That many specimens 
of this magnificent elk are now being 
butchered by the pot hunter for the sake 
of the teeth, is shown by a recent letter 
from Game Warden Rief to Congress- 
man Humphrey. In this letter the 
warden says that in one trip into these 
mountains he found the carcasses of 19 
elk that had. been killed for their teeth 
alone; and mentions yet another case 
which he investigated, where, above Port 

Crescent, a band of 11 elk were killed— 
another case of slaying animals worth to 
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the State $1,000 each for two teeth 
worth $5.00. 

The passage of this bill has been 
strongly recommended in committee and 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture says that in his judgment 
the bill is a wise one and should pass. 
Our legislators of today seem to be wise 
in their generation, profiting perhaps by 
the history of ‘the extermination of the 
buffalo of our Western Plains—a calam- 
ity that has been a source of regret for 
more than a quarter of a century. 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 





On January 16, 1906, the House of 
Representatives of the American Con- 
gress passed what is known as the Payne 
or Philippines Bill by a vote of 258 to 
71. The Senate committee has thus far 
refused to report it. This measure pro- 
vides that all Philippine products shall 
enter the United States free of duty, with 
the exception of sugar, tobacco and rice 
(which commodities shall pay a duty 
equal to 25 per cent. of the regular 
rates). The bill further provides that 
after April, 1909, free trade shall obtain 
and be effective between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, which 
will place these islands on the same 
basis as the Hawaiian Islands and Puerto 
Rico in their trade relations with the 
United States. 

In our humble opinion it behooves the 
business men of the United States to 
fully inform themselves upon the great 
commercial possibilities of these islands 
and to use their influence in making jus- 
tice to the Filipinos a popular ques- 
tion. Beyond the commercial aspect of 
the case, is the great question of justice 
to a nation of seven millions of people, 
who are economically as well as politi- 
cally dependent upon the Government 
of the United States. 

No appeal to the magnanimity, to the 
justice or to the honor of the American 
people has ever long been left unan- 
swered, and it is with confidence born 


_for some time to come. 
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of this knowledge that we commend this 
question to the early consideration ‘of 
the people’s representatives in the Senate 
of the United States. 


-— 
> 


THAT INTERPRETATION. * 








In consequence of the tyranny of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, “‘ Ye 
poor Editor”’ will have to stay at home 
For him there 
is now no more the cheering prospect 
of cool shade and babbling brooklet, 
when the days grow long and summer 
heat smites his classic poll. No attain- 
able visions of the open and the sky, or 
of hazy foot-hills where genial breezes 
blow and forgetfulness comes as a balm 
to the tired soul. For they have “gone 
and did it’’—those cold-blooded com- 
mercialists whose interpretation of that 
small word “different” has put ten 
thousand editors ‘“‘upon their uppers.” 
But in every adversity there is still some 
compensation. How proud, as Ameri- 
can citizens, we should be of the pro- 
gressive wisdom that puts the interpre- 
tation of our laws into the hands of a 
select committee and invests that com- 
mittee with legislative and judicial pow- 
ers; as well as that farther evidence of 
intellectual progress—bold and brave 
enough to give to any Anglo-saxon 
word any definition to suit the times and 
circumstances, though never dreamed of 
in Websterian days. We can commend, 
too, that cosmopolitan spirit to be ob- 
served in the acts and expressions of the 
Secretary of that august body, who is . 
able to place the editor and green-grocer 
in the same class and under like restric- 
tions, and of equal popular influence and 
consideration; while he may declare, 
with equal justice and assurance, that 
John Doe, farmer, cannot exchange with 
Richard Roe, his neighbor, a horse for a 





* Referring to the recent interpretation and decision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, which de- 
clares that railway companies cannot, under the Rail- 
way Rate Bill, issue passes to editors in exchange for 
advertising. 























jackass, or buy his groceries with eggs 
and butter. 

We have no word of censure for the 
Railway Company that adopts the new 
condition of things as the best business 
-rule, rather than because they believe it 
to be a sound Constitutional law. But 
we await with some interest, and with 
little doubt, the results of a movement 
on the part of certain railways to secure 
a judicial decision upon the question. 
In the meantime, we regret, as ‘we always 
have, the gross injustice—often for self- 
ish and popularizing reasons—of making 
our greatest National conveniences and 
factors in commercial progress, the rail- 
ways, objects of so much continuous ad- 
verse legislation. THos. H. FRASER. 


A WANING LIGHT. 


A recent message from St. Peters- 
burgh brings the intelligence that Count 
Tolstoy, the eminent novelist and social 
reformer, is dying of a broken heart at 
his home in Yasnia Poliana, and it seems 
unlikely that he will survive until this 
goes to press. This news recalls the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled “A 
Great Iniquity” by Tolstoy in 1905. 
This publication has been widely circu- 
lated and its contents prove the author 
to be one of the world’s leading teachers. 








If the present day be indeed a period of. 


widespread moral and economic awaken- 
ing, then surely this dying social gladia- 
tor, with his clarity of vision, keenness 
of analysis and profound morality of con- 
viction, has been, in his day and genera- 
tion, a conscientious and potent factor in 
the great, if mistaken, movement. 

But the great lion is seemingly near 
his end. The terrible conditions in his 
native country have worried him for a 
long time, and he feels that never will 
his dream of social reform be carried 
out, and he lays down his pen in despair. 
The practical application of his philoso- 
phy to agrarian conditions in Russia 
would doubtless be a boon to the peo- 
ple of that country, where almost any- 
thing is better than the present state of 
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affairs. But of the efficacy of its general 
application throughout the more ad- 
vanced and civilized portions of the 
world, there is room for grave doubt. 
But as to the great philosopher’s good- 
ness of heart and earnestness of purpose 
for the amelioration of the conditions of 
the poor throughout the world, there 
can: be no question, and his disappear- 
ance from the socialistic theatre will be 
followed by genuine and almost universal 
regret. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


JAMES WILSON—PATRIOT. 


While it may not be considered strict- 
ly within Sports AFIELD’s province to 
comment on purely National affairs, still, 
the recent ceremonies attending the dis- 
interment and reburial of James Wilson 
—patriot, statesman and one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence 
—is of such universal interest that it 
seems right that we should offer our 
humble tribute to the memory of one 
of America’s greatest sons—one who, 
through the vista of the 19th century, 
now looms as the intellectual Colossus 
of the formative years of the Republic. 
At daybreak on Nov. 20, 1906, the re- 
mains of James Wilson, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
under Washington, were disinterred at 
Edenton, N. C., carried on board the 
man-of-war Dubuque at League Island 
Navy Yard, and from thence conveyed 
to Philadelphia, where, with appropriate 
ceremonies, they were interred in the 
cemetery at old Christ Church—the 
Westminster Abbey of America. A 
wreath of laurel from the White House 
conservatories was sent by President 
Roosevelt, and this, with a 13-star flag 
from the Sons of the Revolution, was 
buried with the remains. Thus, after a 
period of 108 years of neglect, James 
Wilson has come into his own. The 
memory of his noble part in the building 
of our country has been revived and the 
just tribute of a grateful people has be- 
come a part of our country’s history. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 
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Some of our Solons at Springfield 
are contemplating a number of radical 
changes in the existing game laws of 
the State, and, while some of the meas- 
ures and amendments proposed are 
worthy of support, there are certain 
other bills that should meet with just 
and stubborn opposition. For instance, 
the measure introduced by Mr. Chiper- 
field, vesting the title to the bed of 
every meandered lake, stream, slough, 
bayou and other watercourse, and the 
title to all fish and game in and upon 
such body of water, in the State, and 
also making it lawful for any person to 
hunt or fish along every such waterway. 

Should this bill become law, it will 
practically abolish private game pre- 
serves and every duck-hunting preserve 
in the State of Illinois, as well as put 
out of commission every fishing club 
except the few established upon private 
lakes, working much injustice to men 
who have spent time and money to the 
end that a few localities in the Com- 
monwealth should be untouched by 
commercialism and remain the resorts 
of devotees of genuine recreation. 

It is safe to say, however, that the 
courts might have something to say as 
to the constitutionality of such a law. 
Being something in the nature of an 
ex post facto, its operation toward dis- 
turbing present legally existing condi- 
tions would seem to be somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

But perhaps the most obvious objec- 
tion to the bill is in the fact that it 
would destroy millions of dollars of 
property value. All along the Illinois 
River, and many other streams in the 
State are established hunting and fishing 
clubs, and practically all the preserves 
owned or leased by these clubs, consist 
of overflow lands that are unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes. For all the lands 
leased, these clubs pay a rental on the 
basis of a value of at least $100 an acre, 
and to take away the right to preserve 
such hunting and fishing privileges 
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would be to literally wipe out the value 
of the land. 

Another contemplated law that ,will 
doubtless arouse the indignation of 
sportsmen is the measure introduced by 
Mr. Chaffee of Shelby County, prohibit- 
ing the use of bird dogs in hunting 
small game. This new bill provides that 
“no person at any time in this State 
shall use any ferret or dog for the pur- 
pose of hunting, capturing or killing any 
game birds or wild animals as described 
and defined in this act, and it shall be 
unlawful to permit any hound or bird 
dog, of any breed or name, to run at 
large at any time between April 15 and 
Dec. 15 in any year.” Should this act 
become a law, it would be unlawful to 
use a bird dog to hunt quail or prairie- 
chickens, or even to use a hound in 
hunting raccoons or opossums. 

Other bills and proposed amend- 
ments that have made their appearance, 
and which are more likely to become 
law, are bills relating to the issuing of 
hunters’ licenses—one prohibiting the 
issue of a license to persons under I5 
and one requiring a bond from persons 
between the ages of 15 and 21. Another 
bill prohibits the killing or interfering 
with carrier pigeons, and there are 
various amendments curtailing the open 
season for certain kinds of game. Much 
more of the anticipated legislation, how- 
ever, seems to be on something of the 
“fake” order, and State Game Warden 
Wheeler is sponsor for none of the 
bills. He has ideas of his own, no 
doubt, regarding the changes that should 
be made in the conduct of his depart- 
ment, and we may safely hope that his 
well-known and efficient energy will be 
a bar to spurious and fake legislation 
along the lines indicated. 





WHILE it is doubtless true that prac- 
tice in trapshooting, always at the same 
distance and on open ground, does not 
enable the shooter to do first-class work 
under the ever-changeful conditions en- 
countered in the field, there can be no 
dispute that it teaches quickness of aim 
and the proper distance to lead a target. 





» 
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There still remains, of course, very much 
to learn concerning the comparative 
speeds of different species of birds. in 
flight, something which is intuitive with 
the trained wing shot. Some birds inva- 
riably rise against the wind, while others 
do not; and again there are game birds, 
particularly the snipe, which zigzag and 
twist in the first of their flight, but after- 
ward straighten their course and offer 
comparatively easy shots. All this the 
gunner who has served his novitiate at 
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person, who goes into the wood with his 
eyes open and cultivates the habit of 
seeing other things than the object of 
his trip, many natural and artificial crea- 
tions will materialize to amuse and en- 


tertain the traveler of the woodland 
trail. 
The accompanying photograph of 


the pioneer’s wood shed, thatched with 
green hemlock boughs and flecked with 
a few flakes of the beautiful, was one 
odd structure to interest our inquisitive 

















HOMESTEADER'S WOOD SHED IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. Thatched with Hemlock Boughs. 


Photo by Dr. J. W. BIRD, Stevens Point, Wis. 





the trap must learn before his ability as 
a shot counts for much; but he is cer- 
tainly better able to give a good account 
of himself than the man or boy who for 
the first time carries a gun afield. 





A PIONEER’S WOOD SHED. 





The unique and interesting features 
of a hunting trip are not all in the 
mere taking of game. To the observing 





disposition when on a recent deer-hunt- 
ing trip in Northern Wisconsin. It 
closely resembles the bamboo house 
with a grass roof that is found in the 
distant islands of Uncle Sam’s posses- 
sions, and serves to illustrate how the 
native Filipino and the Yankee settler 
presses any available material into ser- 
vice that supplies their needs and as- 
sists in the comfort and beauty of their 
surroundings. J. W. Brrp, M. D. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his /p and foll 
natural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a } 








‘ SCARCITY 


OF RETRIEVERS. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


For some unknown reason we see 
very few good retrieving spaniels in 
the West these days. Not many years 
ago the Irish water spaniel was a very 
popular dog in the West. At the dog 
shows the benches were well filled with 
these dogs. Now the entry is so small 
as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
This handsome dog, of great character, 
appears to be passing away. At least 
there is very little interest being taken 
in his breeding. 

The Chesapeake Bay retrievers were 
quite numerous at one time in the West. 
Now a good specimen is hard to find. 
These dogs were splendid retrievers— 
hardy, intelligent and well-nigh as much 
at home in the water as a duck. 

During the past 15 or 20 years there 
has not been as much duck shooting as 
was formerly done. Many of the big 
lakes and sloughs along our rivers have 
been drained and the rich land planted 
in corn. The ground became too val- 
uable for duck ponds. This accounts 
in a great measure for the growing de- 
crease in the retrievers. Still, there are 
many sportsmen left who practice wild- 
fowl shooting, and some few of them 


have good retrievers, but as a rule a 
good duck retriever of the varieties 
once so popular can hardly be obtained 
today at any price; and this, in spite 
of the fact that there is still some de- 
mand for well bred, well broken duck 
dogs. 

In years gone by there were a great 
many Irish water spaniels and Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs bred by men who did 
not do much duck-shooting themselves. 
They exhibited their dogs on the bench, 
bred large numbers of puppies and sold 
them at a moderate price to duck shoot- 
ers who lived near a good shooting lo- 
cality. These men broke their own 
dogs or had some one break them for 
them; so that there was always a good 
supply of good duck dogs in the coun- 
try. Now that these dogs have gone 
out of fashion with exhibitors and 
breeders, they have become so scarce 
that they are very difficult to find. 

In a few localities in the Far West, 
and in some localities in the South and 
North, sportsmen who do much duck 
shooting breed a few of these dogs for 
themselves and friends. But there does 


not appear to be enough for an appeal 
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to the general market for sales. If a 
sportsman wants a good duck dog, he 
is obliged to advertise for one now. A 
few years ago the rule was reversed. 
The purchaser was sought; whereas, 
the buyer must now seek the seller. 

Inasmuch as we are breeding such a 
great variety of dogs that bring but 
moderate prices at the best, it would 
seem a good venture for breeders to 
pay some attention to these neglected 
varieties of retrievers. There is a de- 
mand for well-bred young Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay dogs, and 
this demand might be increased if there 
were a serious attempt made to pro- 
mote sales. Shooters are using all man- 
ner of scrub dogs for dyck retrieving, 
chiefly because they do not find it easy 
to get a good, well-bred puppy—one 
bred to the work of retrieving ducks. On 
the Chesapeake Bay there are still a 
few of the Chesapeake varieties to be 
found, but not in anything like the 
numbers that existed there twenty or 
more years ago. There were two kinds 
of this breed then-—-the large and the 
small. For the heavy work in the open 
water of the Chesapeake, the large sort 
was generally preferred, although the 
smaller dogs were courageous and 
hardy and did good work. They lacked 
the weight, however, for the rough 
weather. 

The smaller kind became very popu- 
lar throughout the West. They had 
remarkably good coats and could stand 
the work of retrieving from the lakes 
and sloughs in any weather fit for the 
sportsman to be out. They were docile 
and intelligent, too, and in other ways 
were well suited to the hard work of 
duck retrieving. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the Chesapeake Bay dog was an Amer- 
ican creation. This and the Boston ter- 
rier are the only breeds of dogs which 
we may claim as our own breeds. The 
Chesapeake dogs were bred on the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay for many 
years and finally became of a fixed type, 


unlike any other dogs in the world. It 
is a pity that such a useful dog of pure- 
ly American creation should be so sadly 
neglected. 

i ee 

Speaking of retrievers, suggests the 
fact that we have never quite reached 
that high degree of sportsmanship that 
makes a retriever necessary in upland 
shooting. Our English cousins, when 
they went afield with due regard for 
forms and ceremonies, always had a 
retriever, whose duty it was to fetch 
the birds shot over the setters and 
pointers. The retrievers, of course, 
walked to heel until ordered to fetch 
the fallen bird which of course he had 
marked. Retrievers are still used in 
Europe for upland shooting, but not 
to the extent they once were used. 

In this country there are many sports- 
men who do not allow their setters or 
pointers to retrieve. They have them 
“point dead.” <A few sportsmen keep 
small field spaniels for retrieving. These 
are sharp little dogs, easy to manage, 
of good. intelligence, and with a little 
experience, make good markers. When 
they are well broken to the work, they 
make very useful retrievers of quail. 

Not many years ago one of the first 
requisites in a field dog was retriev- 
ing. A sportsman would hardly care 
to own a dog that would not retrieve. 
And retrieve well, at that. Now re- 
trieving is very much out of fashion. 
The change is due to the fact that re- 
trieving is no longer’ required at field 
trials. The purpose of these public 
tests is to measure the dogs’ natural 
qualities. Retrieving being almost whol- 
ly an artificial accomplishment, it was 
deemed wise to abolish merit marks for 
it altogether. The result has been to set 
a fashion. Then the field trial handlers 
turn out every year a great number of 
dogs which have not been taught to re- 
trieve, and we have become in this way 
accustomed to the non-retrieving point- 
er and setter. Of course, there are some 
sportsmen who run dogs at field-trials 
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who demand of the breaker that their 
dogs be taught to retrieve, as they wish 
their dogs to retrieve in private shoot- 
ing, even if they are not required to re- 
trieve at trials. But as a rule the dogs 
which are started in  field-trials are 
never taught to retrieve. And so re- 
trieving by setters and pointers is go- 
ing out of fashion. This adds to the 
general scarcity of retrievers. 





DOG BUYING. 





Grievous complaints reach us _be- 
times from men who have been victim- 
ized in connection with dog transac- 
tions conducted by mail. The aggrieved 
party is hotly indignant because of the 
fraud practiced upon him, denounces 
the seller in forceful terms, and is vig- 
orously earnest in a purpose to expose 
him through the columns of the press. 
In most instances it will be found that 
the purchaser exercised no precautions 
whatever to safeguard his own inter- 
ests. He did not see the dog before 
the purchase was completed. He ac- 
cepted the description as presented by 
the seller, who probably was a stranger. 
He trustfully mailed his money for the 
dog before it was shipped, thus con- 
tributing to the fraud by his own negli- 
gence. 

The proper method in an affair of 
this kind, says Forest and Stream, is to 
purchase on approval only. The pros- 
pective purchaser should deposit the 
purchase money in the hands of a third 
party. Then a reasonable time is al- 
lowed the purchaser in which to view or 
try the dog. If satisfactory, the money 
is passed over to the seller and the sale 
is closed. If unsatisfactory, the dog is 
returned to its owner with expressage 
paid in full. In this manner both buyer 
and seller are fully protected and the 
sale at every stage is a matter of full 
knowledge to them. 

The exposure of fraudulent dog deal- 
ers by publication in the press is ex- 
tremely inefficient as a preventive of 
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fraud and is of no practical value as a 
punishment. Such dealers can change 
the names of their kennels as often as 
they choose and resume business accord- 
ingly. The true remedy is to prosecute 
the offenders in the regular courts of 
law—a course, however, seldom pur- 
sued. 

While any dishonesty is to be de- 
plored, it nevertheless is gratifying to 
note that, as compared with the busi- 
ness doings incident to the canine world 
of a few years ago, the fradulent deals 
are much fewer and of less magnitude. 
The American Kennel Club has accom- 
plished much good in suppressing the 
dishonest dealers and in establishing 
canine matters on a much higher plane, 
besides the many other obvious bene- 
fits relating to matters of club organi- 
zation and good competition. 


_— 


A VALUABLE WORK ON DOGS. 








Mopern Doc Breepinc. By William A. 
Bruette, M. D.C. With many illustra- 
tions. 

A thoroughly practical treatise on the 
Breeding, Management and Exhibiting 
of Dogs. It discloses all the handlers’ 
tricks of plucking, trimming and faking, 
so that the amateur can learn to suc- 
cessfully compete with the professional. 
It explains the laws of breeding and how 
winning combinations of blood lines are 
made; it discusses Profits in Breeding; 
the Best Breed to Take Up; Theories 
and Laws of Breeding; the Mother and 
Her Young; Operations; Docking Dew 
Claws; Hernias; the special attention re- 
quired by the Coats of Different Breeds; 
Prevention of Disease; Destruction and 
Prevention of Vermin; etc. A book that 
the oldest breeder can read with profit.’ 
Printed on enameled paper, profusely 
illustrated with pictures of famous dogs; 
240 pages; paper binding, $1; cloth, 
$1.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by Sports Afield Pub Co., 358 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ARMY PISTOL. 





The board of Army officers assembled at the 
Springfield Armory, for the purpose of trying 
out and testing autoloading pistols and re- 
volvers, has taken a temporary adjournment 
“for the purpose of allowing inventors and 
manufacturers more time in which to submit 
their products.” At any rate, this is the rea- 
son given. As a matter of fact the adjourn- 
ment is probably for the reason that certain 
requirements have not been met by any of the 
arms submitted, and the manufacturers, with 
a clear idea of what is wanted, have been given 
time to furnish it. When the board will reas- 
semble has not been stated.—Arms and the Man. 


ss 


DEATH OF JOSHUA STEVENS. 








After a long and useful life, Joshua Stevens, 
inventor of the celebrated rifle bearing his 
name, passed peacefully away January 21, at 
Meriden, Conn. He was 92 years of age. 

Joshua Stevens was born in Chester, Mass., 
Sept. 10, 1814. He learned his trade as a ma- 
chinist in Chester, where he commenced as an 
apprentice in 1834, working from 5 a. m. until 
7 p. m. for $6 per month for the first year, 
and $8 and $10 per month respectively for the 
two succeeding years. In the spring of 1838 
he settled with his employer, taking his note 
for $150. Soon after this he took up pistol and 
gun work, which he kept at in some form up 
to his retirement from business in 1896. He 
was probably more familiar with the early his- 
tory of the gun business in this country than 
any other man. The modern pistol and rifle 
began to be evolved about 1838; at which time 
Mr. Stevens commenced to work for Cyrus B. 
Allen in a small shop in Springfield, Mass. 
Early in the 40s he met the celebrated Samuel 
Colt, who had in his possession a crude idea 
of a revolver, which after some changes he had 
patented and made by Eli Whitney at Whit- 
neyville, Conn. Colt thought he could save 
money by having a shop of his own, and, in 
company with Mr. Stevens, rode about the 
country looking for a place to locate. He final- 
ly started a small shop on Pearl St., Hartford, 
Conn., and there, while in Colt’s employ, Mr. 
Stevens produced the first model of Colt’s re- 
volver ever made in Hartford. 

A few years after that, Mr. Stevens invented 
another revolver, which he started to make 
on his own account—when Colt sued him for 
infringement. The case was tried in the United 
States Court in Boston, and, although Mr. 
Stevens had the eminent Rufus Choate for one 
of his lawyers, he lost his case and was obliged 
to quit that branch of his business. 

Soon after the commencement of the Civil 
War, Mr. Stevens started the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Company, located at Chicopee Falls, 
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Mass. From a small beginning this company 
has grown, until at the present time it is one 
of the largest factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of firearms for sporting purposes in 
the world. These factories cover 12 acres of 
floor space, turning out hundreds of guns every 
day and employing some 1,000 people in the 
various departments. 

Mr. Stevens had an extensive acquaintance 
among men in military circles and among 
manufacturers of firearms during the past 
sixty years—many of whom have passed away. 
He was a friend of John Brown, and the pistols 
Brown used in his raid at Harper’s Ferry were 
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made by Mr. Stevens and sold by him person- 
ally to Brown at Chicopee Falls, only a short 
time before the historic raid. 

In his domestic life Mr. Stevens was an 
ideal character. Gentle and kind of disposi- 
tion, he made many friends who will be sorry 
to learn of his demise. His nature was that 
of the true old New England gentleman— 
courteous and affable at all times—and, though 
naturally retiring, those who were fortunate 
enough to call him friend, are the better for 
having known him. In the death of Joshua 
Stevens, New England loses a grand old man 
and the firearms industry its patriarch. 





SPORTS 
WITH THE DUCKS IN MICHIGAN. 
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Loaded down with guns, ammunition, boots 
and grub, we started out for a few days shooting 
at the Lake St. Clair Flats—getting off the car 
and taking a launch to our destination, some 
8 miles down the river. The little launch was 
making bad weather in the sea which the west 
wind had stirred up and which was steadily 
increasing. On our way down, we could hear 
the booming of numerous repeating shotguns. 
Arriving at our stopping place, we found our- 
selves completely drenched by the high-flung 
waves. Changing our clothes, we made prepa- 
rations for an early start on the morrow. Our 
outfit consisted of a good boat, 100 decoys and 
2 pump-guns. After a good sleep, we were up 
at 3 a. m. and made a rush for the ducks’ para- 
dise—finding to our surprise, that the best 
points were already all taken. Nothing was 
left for Hank and me but to take the best that 
was left. When the right location was reached, 
we set out our decoys and got into the rushes. 
Just at dawn a stray bluebill set his wings to 
alight among our decoys, but we saved him the 
trouble. Ere long a wise old redhead slid into 
the water beside his counterfeit brethren, cock- 
ing his head to one side and eyeing the strange 
acting decoys, when suddenly Hank’s gun spoke 
and he showed his white feathers. Two whist- 
lers and another redhead concluded the day’s 
sport, which was poor but promised to be bet- 
ter the next day, if an earlier start could be 
made. On our way home we passed Several 
good points where they were having splendid 
sport. 

Starting the next morning at 1 o’clock we 
again set out our decoys on a good point and 
waited patiently for daybreak. Occasionally a 
flock could be heard whizzing by to the feeding 
ground. Suddenly a flock of redheads came 
sweeping with the wind down the lake, taking 
a wide swing and working up over our decoys 
—which cost them their leader and 2 tail- 
enders. A little later another bunch of splendid 
canvasbacks swept over our decoys—adding 2 
more to our bag. Flock after flock of wild- 
fowl would fly over our decoys usually leaving 
2 or 3 behind each time. Once in a while a 
wise old greenhead would set his wings and 
almost alight, when something would excite his 
alarm, and, with a sudden flapping of his wings, 
he would endeavor to make for safety—but too 
late. Old mallards would frequently fly past, 
well out of range. Wooden decoys might in- 
terest the younger generation, but these old 
fellows had seen much in their day and had no 
desire to stop in such a suspicious-looking lo- 
cality. Late in the afternoon a flock of whist- 
lers dropped in to the decoys. This was easy 
money—4 turning up at once. One old drake, 
but slightly wounded, at once began intro- 
ducing his diving mancuvres, but was finally 
capsized by a heavy load of No. 6s. He bal- 
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anced the scales at exactly 3% lbs. We now 
had 28 birds for the day’s shoot. The next 


day we got 8 birds, which finished our sport. 

I shall remember these three days for years to 

come, as duck-shooting is my greatest pleasure. 
Marine City, Mich. B. LAWRENCE. 


——___.—__ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES. 





British Columbia, the Sportsman’s Paradise, 
is wide-awake to the necessity of game protec- 
tion while there is still game to protect. The 
past season has been a record breaker for the 
number of convictions, and the fines have been 
laid on with a heavy hand—$20, $30 and $50, 
according to gravity of the offence. 

In this part of the Province, to my personal 
knowledge, some of the Deputies have been 
most energetic; but their best work has been 
done by their being true sportsmen themselves, 
giving would-be hunters cheerful information 
as to where game could be found, what was 
lawful to take, and, above all, preventing tres- 
pass among herds of cattle and on cultivated 
lands without the owners’ consent. This last 
may seem to some too stringent; but the ad- 
vent of electric car:lines through the Delta 
lands has made it possible for the town hun- 
ter to swarm into the fields on every holiday, 
with the result that game has become exceed- 
ingly scarce in some nearby localities—albeit 
while the desire to shoot is still as strong as 
ever, as the following incident shows. 


* * *# 


Last Labor Day a tired hunter presented him- 
self at the door of a Lulu Island farmer and 
asked the lady of the house if she would sell 
him a chicken? 

Yes—she would. 

«What will you take for that young rooster 
under the wagon?” 

“Fifty cents,” replied the lady. 

“Tl give you forty.” 

“All right; you can have him for forty if 
you catch-him yourself.” 

“Tl take him,” quoth the hunter; “but I 
want to shoot him, for I’ve been hunting all 
day and haven’t seen a bloomin’ thing to 
shoot at.” 

He paid for the chicken, walked up to within 
15 feet of it, and, taking deliberate aim, fired 
—knocking a good-sized chunk out of a new 
wagon wheel but never touching the rooster. 

“You get right off this farm,” exclaimed the 
indignant lady. “If you can’t shoot any better 
than that, you'll kill some of the cows next!” 
And he got. 

When Farmer Udy came home he thought it 
a good joke, until he examined the wheel. He 


is now anixous to meet that hunter and shake 
him the dice. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


W. G. ELLiort. 
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~ |INFALLIBLE SMOKELESS” 


Shells Loaded with the above Powders can be purchased from any dealer 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Best for All Kinds of Shooting 


The Dense Powder for Shotguns. 
Always the Same in Any Climate. 


“New Schultze” and “New E.C.(Improved)” 


Bulk Smokeless Powders that are Perfect. 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS. 


in any State in the Union. 


E. I1.du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Established 1802. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


SPORTSMEN who prefer an open sight will be 
glad to learn that the Savage Arms Company 
of Utica, N. Y., are now in a position to fur- 
nish their Model 1904 Junior rifle with an 
open rear sight, specially designed by them 
in place of the regular peep, if so desired. 


7 * * 


C. W. Bubp, who has been before the shoot- 
ing fraternity for thirty odd years, has re- 
tired from the professional ranks, much to the 
regret of the Union Metallic Cartridge and 
Remington Arms Companies, who are sorry to 
lose such a valuable representative. Mr. Budd 
has been a remarkable shot, an active repre: 
sentative and a true friend. His place will be 
filled by Geo. W. Maxwell of Nebraska—a man 
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who will no doubt find a warm welcome from 
Iowa and Wisconsin shooters, for his smiling 
face and unerring gun have long been popular 
among the shooters of the entire West. 


W. C. Wituis, whose address is 2104 Fulton 
Ave., Cincinnati, O., writes: “Can any reader 
of Sports AFIELD give me any idea of the ter- 
ritory lying between the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie R. R. and Lake Huron—say, 
south or west from Rudyard, taking in a por- 
tion of Chippewa County through Mackinac 
County to St. Martin’s Bay? My desire is to 
know how the timber is in that part of the 
country, and if there be any old lumber camps 
there. My object is to take a bee hunt this 
coming fall, and any information will be glad- 
ly received.” 


AFIELD. 
A SOUTHERN GAME PRESERVE. 


We expect to shortly complete the organiza- 
tion of a magnificent preserve in the great St 
Francis Basin near Hatchie Coon, Ark., which 
will have few equals for all kinds of game and 
fish in the United States. 

We have been working on this enterprise 
for many years without much success, until 
recently, when we had the good fortune to 
purchase a tract of 17,000 acres, besides se- 
curing the exclusive hunting and fishing priv- 
ileges on many thousand acres more. 

We will have connected with us in this enter- 
prise a number of men whose high standing in 
the business world will put to rest any sus- 
picion that might otherwise be entertained as 
to the true nature of our undertaking. Owing 
to a recent decision of the Arkansas Supreme 
Court, non-residents will be allowed to hunt 
and fish on their own property without license, 
or on lands in which they hold an interest, 
such as the hunting preserve we now have 
in view. E. T. Ippy. 

Black Rock, Ark. 


OO —— 


WISCONSIN GAME NOTES. 


We are enjoying an open winter; consequent- 


ly, the game is doing well. Meadow larks and 
robins are reported with us; but I must con- 
fess that I have not seen them, and I am on 
the road nearly every day. Wolves are abun- 
dant—five having been seen in one pack re- 
cently. A certain farmer (who, like Poe’s 
raven, shall be nameless) caught what he 
thought was a wolf in a steel trap and started 
out to get the bounty but met another farmer 
who recognized the wolf as his favorite dog 
and—but I draw the curtain. Morar: All are 
not wolves that bark. 

A Canadian lynx was shot recently at Samp- 
son, and that reminds me that last Sunday, 
when returning from the same place, a large 
doe walked out into the road, gazed at me 
curiously for a few moments; then lightly 
sprang over the fence and disappeared in the 
brush—leaving the landscape very empty. Had 
I had my camera I could easily have shot her. 

Yesterday I saw 29 grouse “budding” in trees 
and some 40 prairie chickens feeding amid the 
corn shocks; so the outlook is quite good. If 
we only could keep the law-breakers out of the 
woods, next year would be a red-letter year, I 
am sure. 

Yesterday I went out with the fike-net fisher- 
men at Big Suamico and helped them “lift”; 
they secured about four barrels of perch and I 
secured some pictures of a very interesting in- 
dustry. I could be a fisherman, were it not for 
the cleaning of the fish. However, I enjoyed 
the day on the ice of Green Bay to the limit. 

Abrams, Wis. Rev. O. W. SMITH. 











